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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant a suffering, and 
a war-torn world: : ts — 

That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are e« tall 
applicable as between enlightened nations” ; , ; ; 3 ities 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety”; and ? ” 

That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a caief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” , 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of eaca member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city or Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 





and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

‘Yo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of internua- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee. or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes. and to urge their emplorment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges -of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.ig individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order. through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


RGANIZATIONS interested in obtaining a speaker from 
this Society will be glad to know that Mrs. Lucia Pym 
Branch, of our Editorial Staff, is now available for a 

limited number of engagements. 

“Mrs. Branch, who was born in London, England, is the 
daughter of William E. Pym, portrait painter, and member 
of 2 well-known English family. By her marriage to Cap- 
tain Newton Branch, of the U. S. Medical Corps, in 1919, she 
became an American citizen, and has been active, since her 
arrival in this country, in public life. 

During the late war Mrs. Branch was successively a pris- 
oner in German hands in Belgium, a military nurse in the 
British Red Cross service in England and France, and in the 
service of the Quartermaster Corps (Graves Registration 
and Finance) of the American Expeditionary Forces in Eng- 
land and France. She was stationed in Paris during the 
Peace Conference, and had the unique experience of circling 
over Versailles in an aéroplane piloted by Navarre, the fa- 
mous French ace, during the actual signing of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Educated at the City of London School for Girls, the Pen- 
sionnat de Melsele, Belgium; the University of London, and 
the Sorbonne, France, Mrs. Branch has turned her intimate 
knowledge of international affairs to account in articles pub- 
lished in the London Morning Post, the Daily Chronicle, 
UIndependance Belge of Brussels, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Detroit Free Press, the Pittsburgh Dispatch, the New 
York Annalist, the New Republic, the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, etc. 

Mrs. Branch is now on the Editorial Staff of the ApvocaTE 
OF PEacE, and is available for a limited number of addresses 
under the auspices of the AMERICAN PEACE Society. Her 
themes relate to the principles at the basis of a world gov- 
erned by law. 

Groups interested to engage Mrs. Branch for addresses 
should communicate at once with our main office, 
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SPEAKING OUT OF NINETY-FIVE YEARS 
oe PROCEEDINGS of the ninety-fifth annual meeting 


of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society are set forth elsewhere in these columns. It 
will repay our readers to peruse the reports, for they 
are not without interest. Looking up from its ninety- 
five years of constant effort, the American Peace Society 
views the movement in behalf of international peace 
with an experienced, if not a discerning eye. 

The peace movement of the world is far too ineffect- 
ive. One reason undoubtedly is that it is altogether too 
theoretical. Theories there must be. In a democracy 
theories there will be. Differences of opinion beget 
theories, particularly in a democracy. The visible re- 
sult of these differences of opinion is politics. In a 
sense, politics becomes the safety-valve of democracy. 
We should not, therefore, be afraid of politics; 
we should cultivate politics. The peace move- 
ment is at this moment in politics, particularly 
the American peace movement. This is not a mis- 
fortune; it is a wholesome thing. It is, however, but 
one more step in the progress of the movement. The 
hope just now is that these differences of opinion as to 
what international policies should prevail, our politics, 
may produce not only a greater meeting of minds, but 
a more adequate method of execution. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the importance of 
this argument is found in the development of govern- 
ment in the American city, particularly since the estab- 
lishment of a commission form of government for the 
city of Galveston, Texas, following the Galveston flood. 
From the time of the first city mayor, in 1822, down to 
1895, the tendency throughout our American cities was 
toward a more and more complicated form of govern- 
ment. Patterning their cities after the National Gov- 
ernment, they developed the highly complicated ma- 
chinery known as the mayor and council plan. This 
plan was theoretically perfectly sound. It broke down, 
however. The reason for its failure was not that it did 
violence to any American principle; rather to the fact 
that as a system it failed to execute the will of the 
people. So the commission form of city government, 
beginning in Galveston, has also broken down. With 
its multiheaded executive, it, too, has failed to execute 
the people’s wishes. Because of these failures, Staun- 
ton, Virginia, set up a city-manager plan, with the 
result that it has now been adopted by some 250 of our 
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American cities. It is claimed for the city-manager 


plan that it diminishes partisanship and gives expres- 


sion to the will of the voters. In any event, city de- 
mocracies are insisting that their theories and desires 
shall be put into effect. Democracy will some day turn 
upon the peace movement and demand that our theories 
shall be put into execution. 

That is now the challenge facing the peace movement. 
The peace movement has not failed on the theoretical 
side. It has ridden successfully the whirlwind of war, 
and, as Charles E. Jefferson wrote of Lloyd George, it 
has “achieved the far greater triumph of riding for four 
years the hurricane of the wildest peace which the world 
has ever known.” The trouble with the peace move- 
ment now is the condition that caused the mayor and 
council plan of city government and the commission 
plan as well, to break down. It fails to provide for the 
execution of the will of the people. 

The League of Nations does not fill the gap. Mr. 
Harding says that the League “is not for us.” We be- 
lieve that Mr. Harding is right. No international or- 
ganization based upon the inequality of States and ad- 
vertised as a league to force the other fellow to keep 
the peace, planned to function as a government of men 
and not of laws, calculated to line up the United States 
for or against this or that special interest in Europe, 
can be expected to win the approval of the United States. 
The League of Nations may change its charter and 
become an international agency for conference and the 
establishment of international law. In this happy event 
the United States ought to join it. 
States were glad to participate in the first and second 
Hague conferences, and because, when the war broke 
out, the United States were planning to take their part 
in a third Hague conference, and all this with practi- 
cally the unanimous advice and consent of the American 
people, we believe that the United States would join. 
The people of the United States, like the peoples every- 
where, crave the means of giving expression to their 
desire for the abolition of the war system. Everybody 
The war itself has accomplished that 
The question, therefore, is the question 


Because the United 


is against war. 
state of mind. 
which faced the American cities for nearly a century, 
namely, how can the will of the people be executed ? 

As a result of its ninety-five years, the American 
Peace Society believes that the League of Nations 
should do one of two things: either radically modify its 
Covenant in terms consonant with the well-known pro- 
cesses of constitutional government; or disband. In case 
the League of Nations does neither of these things, then 
the people of the United States should demand the 
establishment of a system of recurring international 
conferences quite as if the League of Nations were not 
jin existence. There is no reason why the will of the 
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people should be thwarted in this most serious of all 
matters. 

This suggests that there is another trouble with the 
It is that it is uniformly too serious, 
if not cantankerous. We peacemakers need a Mark 
Twain, a Mr. Dooley, or a Ding to keep us sane and 
balanced. We have words, words, words, “with a plenti- 
ful lack of wit.” 
too little. Horace Walpole once made the distinction 
that, “The world is a comedy to those that think, a 
tragedy to those who feel.” There is some truth in 
that. We believe it was the third Earl of Shaftesbury 
who held that any subject which will not bear raillery 
is suspicious, just as a jest which will not bear a serious 


peace movement. 


We probably feel too much and think 


examination is certainly false wit. 

Our social workers have the idea. During their na- 
tional conference recently held in the city of Washing- 
ton, most weighty consideration was given to well-nigh 
every conceivable social problem. And yet, beginning at 
10 o'clock one night, they gave in one of Washington’s 
leading theaters what they called “Conference Follies 
of 1923.” It was a clever performance. There was 
“The Health Fairy,” consisting of a travestry of a dance 
by one of the workers from the National Tuberculosis 
Association, a serious-minded gentleman dressed in his 
upper parts like unto a fairy, the lower half of him 
accoutered in his regular trousers and boots. There 
was a “Kitchen Cabinet Orchestra,” made up of men 
and women, social workers of the State of Ohio, under 
the direction of their chief, one playing a washtub for 
a base drum, another blowing a teakettle, another an 
elongated funnel, and so on throughout the list of 
kitchen utensils. There was “The Workhouse Ward,” 
with the Executive Secretary of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies, the Commissioner of Probation of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the Executive 
Secretary of the Boston Children’s Friend Society as 
There was a skit entitled “Going Up,” a series 
the scrub 


“stars,” 
of pictures of social workers “as seen by 
team,” with two clever girls, one from the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York City and the other 
from the New York State Consumers’ League, which, 
from the point of view of libretto, costume, acting, was 
as laughable as anything one finds on the professional 
stage. It was all funny. It was highly entertaining. 
The audience, with great good humor, joined in the 
choruses. It was altogether wholesome and sane. One 
came away with the feeling that these social workers, 
capable of laughing at themselves, can’t, for that rea- 
son, get far from the right track. 

War is a terrible thing. It is uncertain, devastating, 
and subversive of justice. International co-operation, 
law, judicial settlement of disputes, rational and ac- 
ceptable ways for the settlement of international contro- 
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versies, all must be established and made use of. The 
resolutions adopted at the ninety-fifth annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society, appearing on page 220 
of this magazine, are consonant with the history and 
aspirations of our American people. All political par- 
ties will agree to that. Our problem is to get the 
things for which these resolutions stand executed. This 
calls for serious work. If we can bring sufficient intelli- 
gence, good humor, and consecration to bear upon it, 
we shall accomplish it. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW PREMIER 


HEN the famous meeting of the British Conserva- 

tive Party at the Carlton Club sealed the doom 
of the Lloyd George coalition and placed the conduct of 
Great Britain’s affairs in the hands of Bonar Law, a 
cloud of uncertainty was plainly palpable in the at- 
mosphere surrounding the immediate future of British 
politics. This uncertainty was not due to political 
apprehensions. The national election which immedi- 
ately followed returned a safe Conservative majority 
to the Ilouse of Commons. Rather was it due to the 
widely known fact that the new Premier’s health was 
failing—faster even than it was realized at the time. 

Only a few months later the uncertainty translated it- 
self into a tragic reality. The Premier found himself 
forced to resign, and grave doubts are entertained as 
to his eventual recovery. The suddenness with which 
this took place precipitated a crisis in British affairs, 
in the course of which the future course of these affairs 
hung in the balance. 

The crisis has now resolved itself into the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stanley Baldwin to the premiership. Mr. 
Baldwin was brought into prominence by his leadership 
of the Carlton Club revolt, which had unseated Lloyd 
George, and his present appointment is a further repu- 
diation of the War Premier’s policies. Aside from the 
spectacular features involved in the personality of the 
new head of the British Government, the choice of the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer to that high post 
carries with it international implications of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

Mr. Baldwin’s rise in the national politics of Great 
Britain has been truly meteoric. Like his immediate 
predecessor, he comes to politics through an extensive 
business experience. He has been in Parliament since 
1908, but it was not until 1917 that he took any office 
in the government. It was then that he became Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, a post which he held 
until 1921, when he was made President of the 
Board of Trade. When Mr. Bonar Law came into 
power, Mr. Baldwin was made Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. It was in that capacity that he made his 
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recent visit to the United States and concluded the suc- 
cessful negotiations, carried on in Washington, for the 
funding of the British debt to the United States. So 
swift a rise to power is almost unprecedented in British 
polities. 

The new Premier inherits from his predecessor three 
problems of outstanding importance: the Ruhr, Russia, 
and the internal economic situation. On the question 
of the Ruhr Mr. Baldwin appears to be in entire accord 
with the policies that had been pursued by Mr. Bonar 
Law. In his utterances on the floor of the House, he 
has made it sufficiently clear that he is strongly out of 
sympathy with the French tactics of playing a lone 
hand in the handling of the reparation problem. He 
has not committed himself on the question of the last 
German offer, but he has expressed with sufficient 
lucidity the British Government’s dissatisfaction with 
the fact that the Franco-Belgian reply to the German 
note was dispatched without due consultation with the 
other Allies. In a statement made in the House of 
Commons on May 8, he “regretted the unnecessary 
precipitancy” with which France has handled the mat- 
ter. There is every reason to expect that his policy 
with regard to France will be even firmer than was 
Mr. Law’s along the lines of insisting that the problem 
of the reparation settlement is a common interest of all 
the Allies, and that Great Britain does not propose to 
be forced into a choice between following France’s lead 
or finding herself isolated. 

In the British relations with Soviet Russia a serious 
crisis was precipitated during the last two weeks of the 
Law government by the Curzon note. Couched in terms 
of an ultimatum, this note brought about a situation 
in which the relations established between Great Britain 
and Moscow by the Anglo-Russian trade agreement of 
1920 may be broken off at any moment. There is no 
reason to expect that Mr. Baldwin is likely to change 
or reverse his predecessor’s policy on this question, any 
more than on the question of the Ruhr. 

The internal economic situation in Great Britain, 
coupled with the imperial matters that are to come up 
before the imperial conference next fall, are a serious 
problem indeed. Its handling is likely to tax to the 
utmost the new Premier’s wide experience in national 
and international financial and business affairs. 

In connection with all these problems that confront 
the new British ministry, Mr. Baldwin will undoubtedly 
face powerful opposition from the Labor benches of the 
House. His appointment to the Premiership in prefer- 
ence to Lord Curzon was, to some extent, influenced by 
the necessity for the new Premier to face in person the 
inevitable criticism and attack of the Labor party. It 
is very significant, too, that members of the “Coalition” 
group of the Conservative faction, barred from partici- 
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pation in the Government by the Carlton Club meeting, 
are invited to the Baldwin ministry. Under its new 
leader, the Conservative Party is apparently preparing 
to present a solid front in the handling of the problems 
that are before it. It is more than eager to protect 
itself in advance from the kind of criticism that had 
done so much to discredit the Law ministry when Lord 
Birkenhead, for example, upon being asked what he 
thought of the new cabinet, replied by quoting the fol- 
lowing remark made by the Duke of Wellington after 
reviewing some new troops: “I don’t know what the 
enemy will think of them, but they frighten me.” 

There is one more important implication in Mr. 
Baldwin’s appointment to the premiership. Judging 
by his remarks he made upon his return from the United 
States, he does not consider the question of the inter- 
Allied war debts closed by the outcome of the conference 
for the funding of the British debt to the United States. 
In common with some American statesmen, he is of the 
belief that this question cannot be settled piecemeal or 
apart from the reparation problem. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that he will urge a general discussion of all 
these problems at some conference and will work for 
our full participation in such a conference. 





THE MEXICAN NEGOTIATIONS 
7 SAY that a successful conclusion of the negotia- 


tions which are now in progress for the establish- 
ment of normal relations between the United States and 
Mexico would be welcomed by the American people is 
to repeat a truism. For years now the relations between 
the two republics that front each other on the Rio 
Grande have been in so chaotic a state as to cause irrita- 
tion and discomfort on both sides of the dividing river. 
A great step forward in the affairs of the North Ameri- 
can continent would be taken if these relations could be 
brought speedily to the status of normal international 
intercourse. 

The present Administration has repeatedly made ef- 
forts to establish a basis upon which negotiations could 
be inaugurated with the Mexican Government, looking 
toward the latter’s recognition by the Government of the 
United States. Hitherto these efforts proved futile. 
While they were being made, radical groups in this 
country were most vociferous in their demands upon the 
Government at Washington for the extension of recog- 
nition to the Obregon régime. It is very curious that 
now, when an apparently workable basis of negotiations 
has been found, these same radical groups have changed 
their position completely. 

A former editor of the New York Nation, writing from 
Mexico City on the eve of the opening of the Mexican- 
American Conference, says: 
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“T came to Mexico four months ago believing firmly 
in the recognition of that country by the United States. 
Today I think otherwise. After a still incomplete study 
of Mexican conditions, I am glad that the various efforts 
in the United States to bring about the recognition of the 
Obregon Government by the Harding Administration 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. I now believe that the 
Hughes policy of non-recognition has to date been best 
for both Mexico and the United States.” 

He contends that Mexico has made tremendous for- 
ward strides during the three years that recognition has 
been He 
Mexico as developing into a country, “brave, self-reliant, 
culturally different, and hence stimulating, working 


refused to General Obregon. characterizes 


out new social forms, experimenting with new cultural 
ideas, attacking without prejudice or inhibitions the 
problems of backward and hitherto oppressed races in its 
midst, a neighbor whose relative strength and complete 
political independence can and will be of incalculable 
benefit to the United States.” In 
opinion, the acceptance by Mexico of the terms laid 


future of the his 


down by Secretary Ilughes as prerequisite to recogni- 
tion would be equivalent to giving up “human rights” 
for “property rights.” 

the ultra-radical editor is 


too subtle for our understanding. 


This distinction made by 
Since when have 
property rights ceased to be human rights? 

The American delegates to the Mexico City Confer- 
ence have laid down, as the basis of recognition, the ac- 
ceptance by Mexico of “the fundamental principles es- 
sential to international business.” What these funda- 
mental principles are, as applicable to the Mexican situa- 
tion, has been stated over and over again by the spokes- 
men for the United States Government. On June 7, 
1921, the Department of State issued an official state- 
ment, in which our Mexican policy was stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“The fundamental question which confronts the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in considering its relations 
with Mexico is the safeguarding of property rights 
against confiscation. Mexico is free to adopt any policy 
which she pleases with respect to her public lands, but 
she is not free to destroy without compensation valid 
titles which have been obtained by American citizens 
under Mexican laws. A confiscatory policy strikes not 
only at the interests of particular individuals, but at the 
foundations of international intercourse, for it is only on 
the basis of the security of property validly possessed 
under the laws existing at the time of its acquisition, 
that commercial transactions between the peoples of two 
countries and the conduct of activities in helpful co- 
operation are possible. 

“This question should not be confused with any mat- 
ter of personalities or of the recognition of any particular 
administration. Whenever Mexico is ready to give as- 


surances that she will perform her fundamental obliga- 
tion in the protection both of persons and of rights of 
property validly acquired, there will be no obstacles to 
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the most advantageous relations between the two 
peoples.” 

This policy is at the basis of the present negotiations. 
Surely it violates no “human rights” of the Mexican 
people. 

Whatever “rights” the Government of General Obre- 
gon is anxious to safeguard for the people of Mexico, 
the very first duty of that government is to give its 
people stability and an opportunity for progress and 
economic prosperity. The Nation editor qualifies his 
glowing description of Mexican progress by saying that 
there is in Mexico today “colossal illiteracy, great pov- 
erty, human misery, widespread corruption.” This is 
much nearer to the impression we have of Mexican 
affairs. All these conditions can be eliminated, or at 
least minimized, only with a general peaceful develop- 
ment of the country. And to make such a development 
possible, Mexico must accept and apply the commonly 
accepted usages of civilized intercourse. Without that 
the Mexican people can have no rights—human or other- 
wise. 

We hope sincerely that the negotiations now in prog- 
ress may be brought to a successful issue. ‘The demands 
made by our Government are neither excessive nor de- 
rogatory to Mexico’s sovereignty and national dignity. 
Short of their acceptance, there can be no peace and no 
international standing for Mexico, and no security on 
our southern frontier. 





BANDITS, DEAD OR ALIVE! 
ype SENSATIONAL capture in China of a score or 


more Americans and other foreigners on May 6 
was not a matter of pure banditry, of conventional ran- 
som proceedings for the release of the captives. Rather 
was it a manifestation of a phenomenon which has be- 
come common in the national life of the vast Asiatic 
Republic. Prominent foreigners are captured, presum- 
ably by bandits, and their release is put forth as the 
price of obtaining from the constituted authorities the 
satisfaction of whatever demands the captors choose to 
present. Political factions have used this method to 
embarrass the Government at Peking when hostile fac- 
tions are in control at the capital. Men seeking politi- 
cal preferment have embarked upon such adventures, at 
times with signal success, as in the case of Chang-T'so- 
Ling, who has risen from the position of a bandit chief 
to the rank of a marshal in the regular Chinese army 
and is now the all-powerful ruler of northern Man- 
churia. Which of these two aims the Soochow bandits 
are pursuing it is difficult to tell; most probably both. 

If it is China’s way to reward bandit chiefs by giving 
them positions of power and prominence, that is her 
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affair. But the present incident and its implications 
are of great importance to the world at large, since 
China and her doings are and have been for years of in- 
ternational concern. As recently as last year, the great 
powers of the world announced at the Washington Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armament their deter- 
mination to assist China toward sovereignty and sta- 
bility. In pursuance of the decisions made in Wash- 
ington, an international commission is even now pre- 
paring to go to China for the purpose of determining 
whether or not foreign courts should be abolished. 
These courts were set up for the purpose of protecting 
foreigners from the peculiar processes of law which ex- 
isted in China at the time when she came into the sphere 
of influence of the western civilization. Similar limi- 
tations of China’s sovereignty were fastened upon her as 
a condition of her intercourse with the western world. 
Their removal has been continuously urged by the 
Chinese leaders, but events of the kind of the latest 
bandit incident are scarcely conducive to the acceptance 
of the claim that China is sufficiently capable of govern- 
ing herself to provide the rest of the world with the safe- 
guards of personal liberty that are the very essence of 
civilization. 

The Soochow bandit incident is thus a matter of civili- 
zation itself—of the very foundations of the social order 
under which we live. It is the hope of all of China’s 
well-wishers that she is sufficiently advanced in the ways 
of the commonly accepted social order for the tutelage 
of the foreign powers, which has been in existence ever 
since the Boxer revolt of two decades ago, to cease. The 
whole question is whether or not China really is ready 
to take her own affairs fully into her own hands. 

In the present situation there are two distinct phases : 
The first is the problem of saving the lives of the Ameri- 
cans held captive in the filth and muck of the mountain 
retreat to which they had been carried by the bandits. 
No efforts should be spared to obtain their release. If 
necessary, the terms laid down by the bandits should be 
accepted. 

Yet, wholly desirable as is the saving of American 
lives, the second problem appears more important. It is 
the need of stamping out once and for all the anti-social 
activities of ambitious individuals masking themselves 
as bandits. The cause of stability and progress in China 
depends upon a speedy elimination of this disturbing 
element from her national life. 

The Peking Government does not appear strong 
enough to handle the situation, though the reports at 
this writing speak of a vigorous offensive against the 
bandit stronghold undertaken by the Chinese troops. If 
the Central Government in China, under pressure from 
foreign powers, should find strength enough to handle 
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this particular situation, well and good; but if it should 
not, every interest of humanity demands that an inter- 
national force should go into China for the purpose of 
eradicating the system of real and pseudo-banditry. 

Bandits, dead or alive! 

This should be the policy of the Chinese Government 
itself and of all the powers interested in the Far Kast. 
The region of the Pacific has become too important a 
section of the world to permit life there to be constantly 
ruffled by the disturbed condition of so significant a por- 
tion of it as China. 





AS TO THE SINCERITY OF EUROPEAN 
STATES 


T Is a pleasure to agree with anybody. When one 
I can agree with Lord Robert Cecil it is a special grati- 
fication, for Lord Robert is an agreeable and high- 
minded gentleman. Ata luncheon in London, May 15, 
given in his honor, Lord Robert paid a glowing tribute 
to American hospitality and depicted for his listeners 
the growing interest of the American people in foreign 
affairs. During his address he remarked that “America 
doubts the sincerity of Europe’s peaceful protestations,” 
and he felt bound to say he thought “its doubts well 
founded.” The Right Honorable Lord Robert is, we 
believe, quite correct. 

The distinguished Englishman said other things with 
which Americans will agree. He has found that the 
people of America recognize the economic, political, and 
spiritual unity of mankind, even though mankind itself 
seems quite unmindful of such a unity. He believes 
in public opinion for peace, and that it is necessary to 
get the largest possible volume of public opinion behind 
the peace movement. As an example of what public 
opinion can do to promote peaceful relations between 
two countries, he referred to the United States and 
Canada, between which countries there is a stretch of 
international boundary thousands of miles long without 
a battalion or a fortification. Because public opinion 
emphatically rejects war, no display of force along the 
boundary is necessary. Few such boundaries can be 
found in Europe. America has little confidence in 
European States. 

Lord Robert told us while here that “Europe is 
eager to avoid war,” and that European States are 
earnestly endeavoring to set up an instrument “that 
will make war impossible.” We are sorry, but this does 
not seem to be the fact. There are people in Europe 
who wish to avoid war, but European governments for 
the most part ignore these people. The leading men in 


the governments of Europe seem to spend the major 
part of their time in substituting secret cabals for free 
and representative governments, intrigue for honesty, 
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greed and inhumanity for good-will, bribery, treachery, 
and pure selfishness for generosity and justice. The 
peoples are probably not to blame. Most of them detest 
war, but the governments deceive and mislead them. 
We believe the outstanding illustration of this to have 
the 
Kaiser’s government of an innocent people. 


been the pollution and domination by German 
There is 
a prevailing notion in America that the systems of govy- 
ernment in Europe are rotten. As one leading editorial 
writer of America has recently said: 

“The principle of equality of men before the law—a sim- 
ple principle that is taken in by the American with his 
mother’s milk—-is practically unknown in Europe. The 
similar principle, that independent nations are inherently 
equal is also foreign to the European mind. So when all 
Europe is plunged into disaster as a result of government 
intrigues playing upon public ignorance, the governments 
and peoples do not grasp the simple truth that would rescue 
them from wars. Instead, they resort to the fallacy that is 
embodied in the League of Nations—the old, wicked fallacy 
which presumes that nations are not equals, and that some 
of them must set themselves up to regulate the destinies 
of the others.” 


If European States are concerned to know the condi- 
tion of public opinion in the United States, there is a 
fair sample. The people of Germany are too supine, the 
government of France is too bureaucratic, and so on 
down the line. Nowhere does there seem to be an at- 
tempt in Europe to secure government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. Free peoples do not go forth 
to destroy free peoples. There can be no peace between 
European States until European governments are run 
by the people. There can between 
European States except the peace of justice. The Eu- 
ropean States are in need of a moral reawakening. They 
need a more perfect union to the end that they may 
establish a more prevailing justice, insure a greater do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide in reality for their common 


be no peace 


defense, promote their general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity. 
They know well enough what ought to be done. Euro- 
peans are not ignorant. It was Matthew Arnold, a dis- 
tinguished European, who once reminded us in America 
of “the inexhaustibly fruitful truth that moral causes 
govern the standing and the falling of States.” The gov- 
ernments of Europe must let up on their intrigues, do 
away with their inner rings, and go about the business 
of spreading representative government, where men 
and nations can transfer their allegiance from cliques 
to laws. Until that time, we must continue to agree 
with Lord Robert Cecil, that America doubts the sin- 
cerity of Europe’s peaceful protestations. his feeling 
is the stronger within us since our recent distinguished 
guest himself says that he feels bound to say that he 
thinks our doubts “are well founded.” 




















DE SENECTUTE 


FUNDAMENTAL question in our serious moments is, 

How best can we prepare for old age? Nothing is 
more pathetic than a sight of an old man solitary and 
vacuous. With a background of years filled with noth- 
ing but the humdrum of routine, he finds himself at 
last with no soul-satisfying occupation. There seems to 
be nothing but the pain of loneliness. Is this the in- 
evitable result of life? When Rochefoucauld remarked 
that “Old age is a tyrant which forbids the pleasures of 
youth on pain of death,” did he tell the truth? We 
think not. And yet if old age is to find any recompense 
it must be prepared for long in advance. This can be 
done. Here is a man seventy-seven years of age who 
writes : 

“I am all right. Have just passed my seventy- 
seventh birthday and am still working my garden, cut- 
ting my own wood in Florida, winters, and last year 
gave a course of lectures on The Life and Times of 
Dante, and it was great fun. The fun was in playing 
around with the schoolmen and saints of Dante’s age, 
just as, long, long ago, it was fun for me to march along 
a parasang or two, or stretch upon the sands of the 
Euxine with Zenophon and his 10,000, and mount a 
charger and ride with Cyrus, a boy, over into Media and 
tarry with the youth in the home of Astyages, his grand- 
father.” 

Surely this is a man who has discovered the secret of 
life itself. The spirit of this genuine letter breathes 
the breath of an immortal hope. Because of it the pos- 
sible infirmities of after years threaten with little effect. 
The writer is a kind friend, for he has lifted from the 
brow of age its crown of thorns. 





Bien FeperaL Councit of the Churches of Christ 
in America reports a “gratifying expression dur- 
ing the past year” of co-operation in their work. Some 
thirty constituent bodies are reported by the Council. 
Efforts are continued to bring about “the greatest pos- 
sible solidarity among all the forces that bear the name 
of Christ.” The importance of all this to the peace- 
maker is the emphasis upon unity not only within the 
body of churches reported but throughout the world. 
This effort in behalf of unity within the Christian church 
and between the peoples of the world is not only praise- 
worthy; it is hopeful. The Christian church is never 
more noble than when it declares that in Jesus Christ 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free.” To express determination, as it does, 
to promote co-operation in evangelism, in securing 
Christian international life, in Near East and Far 
East, in relief, in social service, in Christian racial 
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relations, in the local community, in publicity for the 
church, in many other tasks, to aim at co-operation in 
these fields is most worthy. In proportion as the Fed- 
eral Council achieves this co-operation it will prove the 
value of its existence. 





oo MANAGERS of European States arouse our every 
emotion. One of these emotions is the emotion of 
pathos. ‘Take, for example, Russia’s reply under date 
of May 12 to the British note of May 8. Here are 
seventeen paragraphs, the first gently informing Great 
Britain that her method of writing letters is quite 
wrong, the second rather cooingly reminding her of the 
mutual benefits to be derived from continued trade 
The spirit of the entire communication al- 
Indeed, M. 


Litvinou, author of the note, Assistant People’s Com- 


relations. 
ternates between scolding and beseeching. 


missary for Foreign Affairs, coolly reminds Britain on 
more than one occasion that she is a liar, but in the fif- 
teenth section of the note he asserts that in spite of 
repeated misunderstandings the Soviet Republic places 
high value on her present relations with Great Britain 
and seeks to maintain and develop them “in the interest 
of universal peace,” in the interest of the economic 
restoration of devastated Europe, and in the “interests 
of the peoples both of the Soviet Union and of Great 
Britain.” He adds, “They therefore are ready for the 
most friendly and peaceful settlement of existing dis- 
putes.” The note reveals a nation affectionately tick- 
ling another under the chin while at the same time 
kicking it with asperity on the shins. 





EAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM 8, SiMs sends to us a letter 
R under date of May 15 in which he says: “Referring 
to your editorial in the ADvocaTE OF Prace I wish to 
say that this is based upon a sweeping statement which 
I never made. Please be so kind as to read my article 
on submarines that will appear in the June issue of 
the Current History Magazine.” ‘The editorial note 
referred to dealt with a special dispatch to the New 
York Tribune from Los Angeles under date of April 3, 
in which the Admiral was quoted as saying that there 
is no authentic record of an atrocity ever having been 
perpetrated by the commander and crew of a German 
submarine. We concluded our note by saying, “In the 
light of what the world knows of the facts, sinking of 
hospital ships for example, we hope that our Admiral 
has been misquoted.” The Admiral’s article to which 
he referred is now before us. It is clear that he was 
misquoted. The Admiral does not intend “to justify 
in any degree the German submarine policy or any 
instances of brutality on the part of any of her officers 
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in carrying out that policy.” All the Admiral says is 
that “most of the accounts of atrocities popularly at- 
tributed to them (the German submarine commanders) 
were untrue.” 





NOTHER EVIDENCE of managerial mismanagement is 
Germany’s effort to split the Entente and to win 

the war. One would think that Germany’s failure to 
shift the burden of responsibility for the continuance of 
the war from her own shoulders to those of France and 
Great Britain in 1916 would have taught her the futility 
of such an effort. True, the gesture at that time ce- 
mented the support of the German people, and the 
gesture now may be made for a similar purpose. But 
what is needed in Germany is not a gesture but a sincere 
and magnanimous act. The German people should now 
be made aware of the fact that Great Britain, Italy, the 
United States, Japan, cannot be won directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of a policy that will spell the ruin 
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of France. The German statesmen know, and the Ger- 
man people should be informed, that resistance in the 
Ruhr to French and Belgian occupation will be futile 
as long as Germany’s voluntary default in reparations 
shall remain unsatisfied. The task of German states- 
men is to convince the world that they are “seeking 
peace” honestly and that their purpose is not to widen 
the breech between the French and the British, to 
alienate American sympathy from France, or to turn 
Germany’s defeat into victory. It renders no service 
for Germany to forget that she crushed industrial 
France with the deliberate purpose of bankrupting that 
nation. It is impossible to think clearly upon this 
situation unless we keep clearly in mind that France 
has spent enormous sums in restoring the devastated 
area and that Germany has paid toward the restoration, 
to quote from Mr. Frank H. Simonds, “less than the 
amount she has taken from the world by selling it 
marks and then depressing their value by inflation.” 





NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 18, 1923 


(From the Stenographic Report) 


The ninety-fifth annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Peace Society was held at the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

A quorum being present, the meeting was called to 
order by the President, Hon. Andrew J. Montague, at 
1.20 o’clock p. m. 

Beside the Directors, there was also present, as guest 
of Dr. Thomas E. Green, The Right Reverend James 
Henry Darlington, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Harrisburg. 


The Prestpent: The Board of Directors will be in 
order. Let us call upon Bishop Darlington to open this 
meeting by asking Divine blessing. [ Following Grace. | 
The first order of business is the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

Mr. SEMAN: Mr. President, the minutes having been 
distributed, I move that their reading be dispensed with. 

The PresipENT: I understand the minutes have been 
printed and sent out. If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The next in order is announcements and communica- 
tions. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF MAY 


Secretary Catu: Mr. President, it is fitting at this 
time to call special attention to the fact that this is the 
18th day of May. You will remember that the Czar’s 


rescript was written in the month of August, 1898, as 


a result of which, in Orange Hall, in the House in The 
Wood, at the Hague, the first Hague Conference was 
convened in 1899, on the 18th of May. That letter of 
the Czar aroused no little interest throughout the 
world. The result was that there were many mass meet- 
ings in this country, in Great Britain, and elsewhere. 
W. T. Stead, of England, called for a “Peace Crusade.” 
The Baroness von Suttner, in Austria, organized great 
demonstrations for it; and Frau Professor Selenka, of 
Munich, organized extensive propaganda in Germany in 
its behalf. It was this woman who first proposed an 
annual universal public demonstration on the 18th of 
May. Women in this country organized propaganda in 
sympathy with the proposal. The American Peace So- 
ciety lent its aid; indeed, in 1902 the Society voted that 
the annual meetings should occur thereafter as near as 
possible to the 18th of May. This Society prevailed 
upon the Secretary of the State Board of Education in 
Massachusetts to recommend the observance of the day 
throughout the schools of that State. 

While Massachusetts was the first State to take such 
action, it was followed by Ohio, Kansas, and other 
States, until Elmer Ellsworth Brown, who was then our 
United States Commissioner of Education, called upon 
all the schools of the country to observe the 18th of May 
as Peace Day. The Department of Superintendents of 
the National Education Association in 1907 officially 
adopted a resolution recommending the observance of 
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the 18th of May each year by the schools of the United 
States. At the outbreak of the war there was an effort 
being made to make the 18th of May an international 
holiday. 

You will agree, gentlemen, therefore, that it is proper 
to call attention to the fact that this is the 18th of May. 

Dr. GREEN: As a result of that first 18th of May, sir, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie became interested in peace work, 
built the Peace Palace at The Hague, and devoted a 
very large portion of his fortune to the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

The PrestpENT: The next order of business is New 
Work in the Field. 

Secretary Cai: It is a pleasure to report the fact 
that Mrs. Lucia Pym Branch is in Pittsburgh. I have 
received reports of her work there which lead me to feel 
that we have made no mistake in sending her to that 
field. She is in consultation with a number of the 
women’s groups in that city, and is delivering addresses 
almost daily. 

The PresiDENT: The President’s report. Do you de- 
sire to have that read? I think I should state that this 
report is made possible because of the aid from Mr. 
Call; the contributions by myself are very slight. 


Report of the President 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society: 
Under the provisions of the Society’s Constitution, 
your President respectfully submits the following re- 
port for the fiscal year 1922-1923: 


YOUR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Your Executive Committee has held nine regular 
meetings and three special meetings during the year. 
During this period the number of paid officials has not 
changed. Mr. Arthur Deerin Call has continued as 
Secretary of the American Peace Society and Editor of 
the ApvocaTe or Peace. Mr. John W. Owens retired 
from the Work as Associate Editor of the ADVOCATE in 
the month of November last and Mr. Leo Pasvolsky was 
elected to fill the vacancy thereby occurring. Mr. W. I. 
Smalley has served during the year as Assistant Secre- 
tary. The names of all our officials will appear else- 
where in the official report. Mr. George A. Finch, be- 
cause of his official relations with the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and Hon. Charles Cheney 
Hyde, because of his appointment as Solicitor of the 
Department of State, have, we all regret to say, found 
it necessary to resign as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Executive Committee during the 
year. Under date of January 26, 1923, the Executive 
Committee elected the Hon. Henry W. Temple, member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania and of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Finch. 

A friend of the Society, a qualified librarian, has dur- 
ing the year classified, marked, and catalogued the books 
of our invaluable library. Our equally invaluable 
pamphlets, however, still remain unclassified. 

The Executive Committee has voted to change the 
time of its regular meeting from the last Friday to the 
third Friday of each month. 
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The year just closed is the first period of the Society’s 
life under the Constitution as revised and adopted at 
the ninety-fourth annual meeting of the Society, May 
26, 1922. While it has been impossible to complete the 
Board of Directors as provided in Article IV, there is 
every reason to believe that this will be accomplished in 
due course. The Constitution as a whole seems to meet 
satisfactorily the aims and methods of the Society. 


CERTAIN ENCOURAGEMENTS 


The work of the Society during the year has not been 
without its encouragements. The demand for the So- 
ciety’s pamphlets has increased. The circulation of the 
ApvocaTE OF Pracr has been kept up. The income 
from the Permanent Peace Fund in Boston has in- 
creased. The $15,000 necessary to meet the offer from 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
been raised. The income from reserve fund investments 
and from interest on bank deposits has increased. Ex- 
penses for salaries have been within $200 of the year 
before. Office supplies have been greatly reduced. 
Printing and mailing of the ApvocaTE or PEACE repre- 
sent a saving of nearly $1,000 over the previous year. 

The following persons, each having paid the fee of 
$100, have been elected life members of the American 
Peace Society during the year: Andrew Ten Eyck, A. E. 
Gottshall, Samuel B. Pack, Emma W. Cook, Henry C. 
Morris, and 8. H. Thorndike. 

Since the last annual meeting fifty-six persons have 
contributed $5.00 or over to the work of the Society. 
These contributors were: 


Miss Anna G. Matson 
Mrs. J. A. McArthur 
James McGrath 

Robert S. Morison 
Henry C. Morris 

Adolph S. Ochs 

L. H. Pillsbury 

Rev. Rockwell H. Potter 
Jackson H. Ralston 
Alice A. Razee 

Edw. L. Richards 

G. W. Sherman 

E. J. Siller 

C. Louise Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Sprague 
Theodore Stanfield 
William O. Stoddard 
Fannie T. Sturgis 

W. W. Thomson 

S. H. Thorndike 
William Thum 

William O. Tufts 

Wm. H. Tuthill 

Geo. G. Waite 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Watson 
George W. White 

David Wilmot 

Juliana Wood 


Eunice W. Albertson 
Katherine Allen 

F. E. Barrows 

A. T. Bell 

H. C. Bierwirth 

Cc. P. Blackburn 

Miss B. G. Brooks 

A. Brylawski 

David S. Carll 

Robert Cluett 

Myra E. Davey 
Everett O. Fisk 

Jos. M. Fox 

John B. Garrett 
William P. Gest 

J. C. Harper 

The Misses Hersey 
Mrs. Juliet W. Hill 
Mrs. Frances Holsinger 
Mrs. Helen G. Howard 
Richard C. Jenkinson 
Miss Kate Kelsey 
Miss Georgiana Kendall 
Miss Cordelia Kirkland 
George M. Kober 

Mrs. Della S. Laird 
John R. Lapham 

Mary W. Lippincott 


The United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has during the year handed down a decision in which he 
holds that the American Peace Society is organized and 
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operated exclusively for educational purposes, and that 
for that reason it is exempt from taxation, and there- 
fore contributions by individuals to the American Peace 
Society are deductible from the gross income of such 
donors and free from tax. 


THE PERMANENT PEACE FUND 


Thomas H. Russell, Esq., Treasurer of the Perma- 
nent Peace Fund, wrote to us under date of May 16 as 
follows: 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund held today it was voted to send to the American 
Peace Society the balance of income for the year, which is 
$5,663.63, making, together with the $1,000 forwarded to 
your Society on June 26, 1922, $6,663.63. I am therefore 
inclosing herewith check for $5,663.63 to cover said bal- 
ance. P 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent Peace 
Fund submits the following annual report for the period 
May 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923: 


Gross income received by the Trustees from real 


estate, bonds, stocks, and all other investments. $9,667.83 
Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes on real 
estate, salary of bookkeeper and agent, tele- 
phone, office rent, supplies, stationery, safe-de- 
posit box, insurance, services of trustees attend- 

ing meetings and expenses, etC........-.0.00e+ 3,004 .20 

Net income from the fund for the year.... $6,663.63 
Paid to the American Peace Society on general 

account of income on June 26, 1922........... 1,000.00 
Balance of net income for the year to be 

paid to the American Peace Society..... $5,663.53 


Check herewith, to the order of the American Peace So- 

ciety, in full payment for balance of income to date. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) THOMAS H. RUSSELL, 


Treasurer. 


DEATH OF ARTHUR H. RUSSELL, ESQ 


While the officers of the American Peace Society are 
gratified that the Permanent Peace Fund continues to 
be efficiently managed, they regret to record that Arthur 
H. Russell, Esq., senior member of the firm of Russell, 
Moore & Russell, counsellors-at-law, 27 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and for many years Treasurer of 
the Permanent Peace Fund, suddenly died February 22, 
1923. We are gratified that Mr. Russell’s nephew, Mr. 
Thomas H. Russell, is to be continued as treasurer of 
this fund. 


A PERMANENT HOME FOR THE SOCIETY 


During the year no little attention has been given to 
the possibility of purchasing suitable headquarters for 
our Society. Since we are paying $1,530 a year for our 
present offices, and since our library, files, and equip- 
ment have outgrown our present quarters, it has been 
natural to inquire if it would not be an advantage to 
the work of the Society at the nation’s capital to be per- 
manently housed. A special committee, composed of 


Mr. White, Mr. Sleman, and Mr. Call, have examined a 
number of houses, some of them with considerable at- 
tention. It is the hope of the committee, as it is of all 
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the officers, that a home adaptable to our work and eco- 
nomically advantageous to the future of the Society may 
yet be found. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


By a special arrangement with a fellow-member of 
our Executive Committee, Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, the 
Society has been able to supply 169 requests for his 
recently published book, “Democracy’s International 
Law.” 

Messrs. Ralston, Sleman, and Stanfield have served as 
a committee to investigate the matter of offering a prize 
for the best essay on some theme relating to the causes, 
remedies, or prevention of war. Because prizes are al- 
ready offered in this field by other organizations, because 
of the peculiarly unsettled condition of all international 
thinking, and because of a measure of uncertainty as to 
the Society’s immediate financial future, it has not been 
thought wise to launch the prize contest just at this 
time. It is the hope of the Executive Committee, how- 
ever, that such a time may soon be at hand. 

Under date of May 15, the Secretary received from 
Frederic J. Haskin, correspondent, a self-explanatory 
letter which reads: 


DEAR Sir: 

I am pleased to hand you herewith a dozen tear sheets 
showing the last ad. we used for the Constitution Booklet. 

This is the sixth advertisement we have used since the 
booklets were delivered. The value of each advertisement 
is now placed at $1,000. 

We have received 38,000 letters asking for this booklet 
and have 62,000 copies on hand. 

We will aim to run light on this offering through the 
summer, on account of the recess of schools, and hope to 
make the balance on hand run us until about the first of 
the year. 

This little booklet is very popular. The only criticism 
that has been offered is that we have crowded it too much. 
Quite a number of people have suggested that next time we 
should break the reading into two columns, because the long 
line is so hard to follow across the page. I hope that you 
will agree with this suggestion when the time comes for 
considering another edition. 

I am sure that you will share my pleasure in the fine 
showing we have made with this offering. 

Thanking you for your co-operation, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


A CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY FOUNDATION 


Steps have been taken during the year to establish for 
the Society a Centennial Anniversary Foundation with 
the view that by 1928, when our corporation will cele- 
brate its one hundredth anniversary, the American Peace 
Society may be self-sustaining. Toward the establish- 
ment of such a foundation the Society already has in 
hand approximately $27,000. 

Undoubtedly the war system is now more universally 
condemned than before in history. Men and women 
everywhere seek to find some method for the settlement 
of international disputes in ways more acceptable, ra- 
tional, and effective. The teachings of the American 
Peace Society are no longer confined to academic dis- 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN. 
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cussions. They are expressed in formal utterances of 
official persons, including members of the United States 
Senate, the Secretary of State, and the President him- 
self. But the work of our Society is not done. It has 
probably just begun. Now, of all periods, is the time 
for extraordinary effort in behalf of that governed world 
where international controversies may be settled in ac- 
cord with the principles of law and justice. In the work 
of general education, without which nothing adequate 
of this nature can be achieved, the American Peace So- 
ciety will continue to play its part. The Centennial 
Anniversary Foundation will, of course, enable the So- 
ciety to play that part more worthily. 

That is respectfully submitted, gentlemen. 

Dr. Green: I move that it be received, filed, and 
printed in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The Presipent: Without objection, it will be so or- 
dered. 

The next order of business is the Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary CALL: 


Report of the Secretary 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 

Society. 

Dear Sirs: Governor Montague, as President of our 
Society, has told you of the work of our Executive Com- 
mittee, of certain encouragements in connection with 
that work, of our efforts to establish a permanent home 
for the Society, of certain special activities, and of our 
plans for a Centennial Anniversary Foundation. Your 
Secretary, therefore, does not need to dilate upon any of 
these matters. Among the things, however, which he 
may fittingly incorporate in his report for the year are 
something of his duties as Editor of the ADVocATE OF 
PEACE, as special pleader for our Society from chair and 
platform, as Secretary of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 


THE “ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The work of the Editor of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, 
oldest and most widely circulated peace magazine in the 
world, includes the writing of editorials, the solicitation 
of general articles, the editing, with the assistance of 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, of the magazine as a whole, includ- 
ing the departments of “World Problems in Review,” 
“International Notes,” “Book Reviews,” and the like. 
The circulation of the magazine is, of course, a constant 
problem. For a number of years the schedule of publi- 
cation for the month of issue has been as follows: The 
first copy sent to the printers on the seventh and the last 
copy on the tenth of the month; proof is read by the 
twelfth; the makeup is pasted on the fourteenth; the 
page proof is read on the fifteenth and O. K.’d on the 
sixteenth; the first mail is on the nineteenth and the 
final mail is on the twentieth. The situation in inter- 
national affairs, our own local political situation or other 
exigency has sometimes interfered with the schedule. 
In anv event, the magazine is invariably delivered late 
in the month. The theory of the Editor has been that 
this is the logical method of magazine distribution ; but 
he is practically alone in this contention. For some 
psychological reason difficult to explain, magazine pub- 
lishers have concluded that the June magazine should 
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appear in May, the July number in June, ete. It seems 
to be good business. Arrangements have therefore been 
made with Judd & Detweiler, Inc., printers of our maga- 
zine, to adopt the following schedule: The first copy 
for a given month of issue shall be in on the seventeenth 
and the last copy on the twentieth of the previous 
month; the proof shall be out on the twenty-second ; the 
makeup pasted on the twenty-fourth; page proof read 
on the twenty-fifth and returned on the twenty-sixth; 
the first mail on the twenty-ninth and the final mail on 
the thirtieth. This will put our magazine down on our 
eastern seaboard not later than the first, and in San 
Francisco not later than the second or third of the 
month. 

The aim of the ApvocaTe or PEACE is to employ 
clarity of style and sound reasoning, to the end that 
public opinion may be more effectively influenced toward 
the rational settlement of international disputes. 

It is still true that tons of literature are asked for and 
delivered from our office yearly—letters, pamphlets, re- 
ports, magazines. 


FIELD-WORK 


Calls upon the Secretary for public addresses, except 
in his capacity as a “four-minute man,” fell off appre- 
ciably during the war. During the year just closed 
there has been something of a renewal of interest in this 
expression of our work. Indeed, we have a representa- 
tive working at this moment among various organiza- 
tions in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The hope is that 
this service may be extended. Other evidences of our 
field-work have appeared from time to time in the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE. 


AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


Your Secretary’s services, wholly without pay, as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, has been a joy. The nature of 
that work has been set forth in the columns of the Ap- 
vociTE OF PEACE and reprinted during the year in two 
pamphlets—one entitled “The Twentieth Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union, Vienna, Austria, August, 
1922”; and the other, “American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Proceedings of the Twentieth An- 
nual Meeting, Saturday, February 24, 1923, Caucus 
Room, House Office Building.” It may be added that 
this latter report was printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, March 3, 1923. Your Secretary, accompanied by 
his wife, attended the conference in Vienna. It is a 
pleasure to add that our President, Vice-President of 
the American Group, his wife and daughter, were also 
present, accompanying our Group as far as Budapest. 
Your Secretary greatly prizes a photograph which he 
was able to obtain, showing the Governor and his party, 
amid beautiful surroundings in the capital of Hungary, 
in front of an heroic statue of George Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS 


Besides your Secretary, Baron Sergius A. Korff, and 
Theodore Stanfield attended the Twenty-second Inter- 
national Peace Congress in London, July 25-29, 1922. 
Your Secretary reported upon this Congress in the Ap- 
VOcATE OF Peace for November, 1922. 
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EVENTS AT THE BASIS OF A WORLD OUTLOOK 


In his report of a year ago your Secretary took occa- 
sion to analyze briefly the failure of the movement for 
international peace, pointing out that, unless something 
of very fundamental importance happens, the forces of 
tomorrow will, as always heretofore, push the nations 
into another war. During the year a great thing did 
happen, namely, the convening of the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament. The impor- 
tance of that conference consisted not so much in the 
limitation of armament as in the readjustment of the 
world’s outlook upon international policies, an outlook 
which is the hope of the international peace movement. 

During the year just closed, also, events have hap- 
pened—occurrences filled with meaning for every worker 
for international peace. 

At the time of our annual meeting a year ago a con- 
ference of thirty-four States, called upon the initiative 
of the then Prime Minister of Great Britain, was being 
held for the purpose of remedying the economic ills of 
Europe. This conference, held in Genoa, including rep- 
resentatives from Germany and Russia, was the first of 
its kind in history. Under the terms of the call of the 
conference, questions of reparations and of the Treaty 
of Versailles were excluded from consideration. The 
United States was represented by an official observer 
only. So conspicuously absent was the spirit of justice, 
fairness, equality, sincerity, and so hot was “the seething 
racial lava seeking a level,” that even a proposal for a 
ten-year non-aggression agreement failed. Indeed, the 
conference dissolved on the seventeenth of May. The 
attempt to salvage something from the wreck at a sub- 
sequent conference, convened at The Hague June 15, 
twenty-nine nations being represented, also failed, it 
proving to be impossible to come to any agreement upon 
debts, the restoration of private property, or the exten- 
sion of credits in Russia. All of this effort proved to be 
futile because of the militant and defiant mood of the 
European States. For all who aim to achieve a greater 
peace among the nations, these two conferences stand 
forth as a vivid expression of the fact that there can be 
no international peace except it be sought in sincerity 
and good will. 

The League of Nations, with headquarters at Geneva, 
has through its Council and various committees, con- 
tinued its efforts to promote the peaceable settlement of 
international disputes and difficulties. Under its direc- 
tion, questions relating to the reduction of armaments, 
public health, economics and finance, the protection of 
minorities, various political questions relating to the 
administration of Dantzig, the Saar Basin, mandates, 
have been studied; but perhaps the most important of 
its services has been its effort to save the Republic of 
Austria. Upon the initiative of the League, provision 
has been made for an external loan of $170,000,000 to 
Austria, 93 per cent of which is guaranteed by a number 
of European nations, with every prospect now that it 
will soon be all guaranteed. All this effort to save Aus- 
tria is a tardy fulfillment of promises made at the time 
of the signing of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, Septem- 
ber 10, 1919. Austria has issued no new paper cur- 
rency since November last. Her budget is greatly im- 


proved. Her invaluable industries are developing again. 
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Thus we have an illustration here of what can be accom- 
plished by nations when once they permit themselves to 
co-operate in the spirit of good will. 

With reference to the problems of the Near East, one 
conference was held at Lausanne, Switzerland, begin- 
ning November 20, 1922, with the result that while 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Turkey, Greece, and Rus- 
sia were able to agree upon 80 per cent of the problems 
involved, the congress finally broke down February 4, 
1923, because of the refusal by the Turks to accept cer- 
tain economic and financial demands “infringing on 
Turkish sovereignty.” Another conference is now being 
held at Lausanne for the purpose of taking up the work 
of the previous conference with the hope of accomplish- 
ing something toward the pacification of the conditions 
existing in that highly inflamed section of the world. 

Under the auspices of the Pan Pacific Union, there 
was held during the fall a Pan Pacific Commercial Con- 
ference at Honolulu. The Pan Pacific Union itself, 
without mentioning the word peace, is undoubtedly an 
agency of first importance in the creation and mainte- 
nance of friendly relations between States bordering 
upon the Pacific. . 

The Central American Conference opened in Wash- 
ington December 4, and closed February 7, with impor- 
tant results granted to its credit. 

The Fifth Pan-American Conference was held in San- 
tiago during March and April of the present year, clos- 
ing May 3. 

The International Chamber of Commerce held its 
second conference at Rome from the 18th to the 24th 
of March, 1923, at which conference there were 544 per- 
sons, representing thirty-six countries. In the name of 
finance, industry, trade, and transportation, we have 
here another organization whose work means interna- 
tional understanding, world restoration, and bases of a 
more permanent peace. 

Following the declaration of Germany’s default, 
France, on January 11, 1923, occupied Essen. In the 
name of reparations and security the occupation has 
gradually spread. Of course, this entire movement, be- 
ing in fact a continuation of the war, adds immeasurably 
to the difficulties in the way of clear thinking. 

On February 24 President Harding asked the United 
States Senate to consent to these United States adhering 
to the protocol under which the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, now sitting at The Hague, was 
established. This step on the part of the Administra- 
tion is the outstanding event of the year, so far as the 
participation of the United States in a constructive 
movement for international peace is concerned. 


THE TASK OF THE PEACEMAKER 


The political conditions in Europe are far from happy. 
Statesmen find it easy still to threaten war. It is prob- 
ably only the war weariness among the peoples which 
prevents the outbreak of new armed conflicts. 

Since wars are still possible if not probable, and since 
statesmen cannot wholly be relied upon to give expres- 
sion to the aspirations of their respective peoples, the 
work of the peacemaker is still needed. There is a pre- 
vailing will to end war, but this will is divided, uncer- 
tain, and often misdirected. If the ways of peace are to 
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supplant the modes of war, there must be now, before it 
is too late, a clarification in the realm of ideas. 

Current ideas about the ways to peace are strangely 
befogged. It is probably generally felt that the peace 
societies are aiming simply at an absence of war. Of 
course, that is not the fact. The accredited peace worker 
aims to substitute the coercion of law for the coercion 
of arms, co-operative effort for compulsion, enlightened 
self-interest for unenlightened willfulness, efficiency for 
waste, food for starvation, shelter for squalor, clothing 
for nakedness, education for ignorance, organization for 
disorganization, art and beauty for ugliness and despair, 
friendship for hatred, achievement for the common weal 
in the place of destruction and death. The peacemaker 
seeks the protection of rights and the prevention of 
wrong by the substitution of the ways of law and order 
for the unreasoning methods of blood. Our work is not 
directed against force, but against the tawdry and de- 
vastating forms of brute force. There may be too little 
unity among the peace organizations, each reflecting its 
own personnel, principles, religion, science, politics; yet 
all begin in an honest opposition to the war system and 
all aim to supplant or overthrow that system. This 
work should not be looked upon as unpatriotic; on the 
contrary, it should be welcomed as the highest expres- 
sion of the greatest patriotism. 

Problems peculiar to international relations may re- 
quire sentimental and emotional aids to their just inter- 
pretation. Sentiments and emotions cannot be ignored. 
But too little of the work in the behalf of international 
peace is based upon facts. It has been remarked that 
“society is not made by will, but by facts.” Achieve- 
ment, particularly in international relations, needs 
something besides “wishful thinking.” In his introduc- 
tion to his new book, “International Society,” Prof. 
Philip Marshall Brown says: “Emotional appeals have 
been made to the natural idealism of men without at the 
same time furnishing them with the solid facts concern- 
ing international society. Great hopes and visions of a 
new world order have been awakened, to be followed in- 
evitably by disillusionment and discouragement.” This 
is undoubtedly so. To act with intelligence in interna- 
tional affairs, it is necessary to know something of the 
State, of its rights and duties, and of laws which will 
more adequately regulate these rights and duties. If 
anywhere in all the realm of human experience, study, 
observation, experience, humility, and consecration are 
needed, it is in the peace movement. Without these 
things one can never find the unity amid the differences 
of nations. 

There is authority for believing that God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” There is still a higher authority, who 
once said: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, jus- 
tice, and mercy, and faith.” 

(Applause. ) 

Dr. Green: Mr. President, I move that the Secre- 
tary’s Report be received, filed, and printed in the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE. 

Dr. Ramsay: I second the motion. 

The PresipENT: You have heard the motion. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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Bishop Dartineron: Mr. President and gentlemen, 
may I ask one or two questions at this point? I know 
something about this Society, but I see there are two 
sorts of names here, and I want to ask about them. I 
see the names of gentlemen who hold to absolutely dif 
ferent ideals of peace. When I have been approached 
with reference to joining the peace leagues, I have al- 
ways held back; I feared it was all one-sided. Now, 
what is your position? I am for peace, but there are 
things worse than war. I am for any association that 
is for a patriotic peace; but there is more than a sus- 
picion that some men would give up everything for the 
sake of peace. People of that class were the cause of no 
little embarrassment to the government in the late war, 
and even in the Civil War, I believe, there were ques- 
tions of that kind that had to be threshed out. I want 
to know what your position is as a society. Are vou 
pledged to any particular method? If it is the right 
kind of thing, I want to join; if not, I do not want to. 
Secretary Cau: Perhaps the best answer to that 
question would be to state the fact that when the United 
States entered the war we put on the front cover of the 
ApvocaTE OF Peace, and kept it there throughout the 
war, this declaration: “The clarion unmistakable call to 
every one of us now is, We must end this war by win- 
ning it.” . 
Dr. Green: I think that is all that is necessary. 
Bishop Dartincron: You will understand, I am not 
what you might call a pacifist. With your permission, 
however, | may say that I have recently visited the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea and in- 
vestigated social and religious conditions in some of the 
countries of the three continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. I can only say in brief that all these peoples 
seem looking to the United States for assistance and di- 
rection. The seventy million dollars given to the Near 
East relief and the large sum contributed by our govern- 
ment to starving Russia, famine-swept China, to the 
rebuilding of war-destroyed sections of France and 
Belgium, to the Smyrna refugees, and to the Russians, 
Armenians and Greeks through the Red Cross and 
Friends’ Relief Society, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Patriarch Meletios have encouraged 
these war-disturbed sufferers to consider the United 
States as a nation with a heart and a conscience, who 
can be a friend who will aid without using its influence 
to acquire their property or exploit their resources. 
United States money is most in demand and American 
people are most welcome. These small weak nations 
have been deceived so often by pretended friendship in 
the past that they refuse to accept European leadership, 
and look to America as alone altruistic and unselfish. 
They hope and pray that the United States will deem 
it her privilege to extend to them her good offices as 
mediator in boundary disputes, and in their own state 
internal improvements, such as canals, railroads, hos- 
pitals, and public schools, ‘They will pay for these ad- 
vantages themselves, but they wish to keep their own 
governments and not lose their independence. Accept- 
ing our aid and advice commercial opportunities will 
doubtless follow, with sales for agricultural implements, 
automobiles and manufactured goods of all kinds, coal, 
steel, grain, gasoline, prepared foods, and clothing. 
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The building up of stable, law-abiding governments 
will not only give us millions by the purchase of our 
goods, but it is our bounden duty as Christian men. 
Here we have almost a continent with forty-eight State 
governments, each larger than most European nations, 
with no customs duties interfering with the free flow 
of trade, while there every little principality with war- 
fare and jealousy is preventing its neighbor from selling 
its products where they are needed. “The war to pre- 
vent war,” of which we have heard so much, must be 
carried on by peaceful means, by lessening and explain- 
ing away of hatreds and the gradual reduction of armies 
to a size sufficient to act as a police force to protect 
against robbery and crime. One-fourth of the manhood 
of Europe is under arms or under drill, we are told, and 
these nations are kept poor paying for such immense 
military establishments. Could France, Italy, Russia, 
and Great Britain take the upkeep of their armies and 
navies for a year the cruel taxes on land and business 
would all be paid and poverty would almost cease. 
What is wanted is not soldiers but school teachers, 
physicians, instructors in agriculture, like graduates 
of our State college, who will help them to make the 
most of their cattle, their land, and their water power. 
They want more railroads and canals and better houses 
in which to live. 

It is therefore the part of our land as a sister to take 
her share in some world-wide association and by advice 
when requested aid in bringing order out of chaos. It 
should not be a party matter but a national movement 
like that inaugurated by Secretary Hughes last year 
in Washington for the withdrawal of Japan from China 
and the lessening of armaments which has already done 
so much good and promises more. 

What we did for Cuba and the Philippine Islands 
must be repeated in showing the war-destroyed and 
hostile nations of the old world that “peace hath more 
victories than war.” This we cannot do by standing 
aloof. We seem to have won the world’s confidence, and 
now in the conference of nations must we do our part 
not to make war but to end war by suggesting kindly 
adjustments and compensations so that all may feel 
fairly and justly treated. This means not submarines, 
guns, and murderous gases to destroy life but more food 
and better raiment, juster laws, common schools, church 
and State separated, telephone, telegraph, and wireless 
communication established to unite far-away nations as 
friends and neighbors in the reasonable sivalries of 
friendship. - “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

The great outstanding lesson which remains in my 
mind and from conversation I find in the thought of 
the nearly five hundred Americans who journeyed with 
us, is that we of the new world must send back the dove 
of peace to the old world sailing on an angry deluge of 
hostility, suspicion, and warfare, and that it remains for 
us to teach these eastern nations to dwell in amity with 
their neighbors where God has placed them. Swords 


are not being beaten into pruning hooks and civilization 
in the East is retrograding unless we can give them the 
open Bible and the pure gospel, sanitation and educa- 
tion and brotherly love. 
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When President Washington urged that this nation 
should not entangle itself in European feuds, he cer- 
tainly did not mean that we should not act the good 
Samaritan and help heal the world’s sores and sick- 
The Christian faith demands not joining a 
league of nations so much as giving help to the nations 
who are physically and mentally starving, by any means, 
public or private, which may be presented, whether it be 
by the Red Cross, the Near East relief, or the Young 
Men’s or Young Women’s Christian associations. : 

The Patriarch Meletios said dramatically that the 
seven churches of Asia had been wiped out in 1922. 
The first three chapters of the Book of Revelations have 
been changed into past history rather than present. 
When our American excursionists passed close to the 
rocky island of Patmos, in the Mediterranean Sea, with 
Europe on the north and Africa on the south, I saw 
its mountain top surrounded by clouds, and recalled 
that it was in the latter part of the first century that 
the apostle St. John penned the wonderful message to 
the seven churches of Asia Minor, and when we recalled 
the fact that the city of Smyrna had recently been 
cleared of its Christian people to the last believer, we 
all felt as Americans that the remnants of the seven 
churches, now many of them refugees in America, have 
brought us the communications first given to them. 
These churches are called by St. John the seven candle- 
sticks of the Lord, the seven stars in His right hand. 
The summons to them are now passed on to us. As I 
leaned on the rail and looked up to Patmos I could 
almost hear Christ say, as to the ancient church of 
Smyrna, “Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee the crown of life.” With forty-eight stars on our 
flag, nearly seven times seven, let us take the torches 
dropped by the seven devoted churches of Asia and 
make ours the message to carry on by living and teach- 
ing the pure gospel as delivered to them. This is the 
message: Let us relight the candlesticks of our Lord 
and tell the seventy times seven churches of America 
to “love God with all their heart and soul and mind and 
their neighbors as themselves.” 

“God is not unrighteous, that He will forget your 
works, and labor that proceedeth of love.” (Applause. ) 

The Prestpent: Of course, there are men of many 
minds in this Society. We make no shibboleth of a 
creed, albeit we believe in the suggestions set forth regu- 
larly on the inside of the front cover of the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace. You will have to judge our work by the prac- 
tical results. You will probably recall that Secretary 
Weeks recently had occasion to denounce certain pacifists 
in the country. I imagine that is the class you have in 
mind. Really, they are more or less of the class that we 
commonly speak of as “Red.” 

Bishop DarLineTon: Yes. 

The Prestpent: I doubt that the government had 
any more sincere supporters during the late war than 
members of this organization, in the main. 

Bishop DarLineton: Please make me a member at 
once, 

The PrestipeNT: We shall be glad to do so. 

We shall now listen to the Treasurer’s report. 


nesses, 
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AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1923. 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 


RECEIPTS 


Memberships, including subscriptions to 


Special subscriptions to ADVOCATE 
PEACE 


Coe eer eereesreesreeseesseeseee 


CIS a. 5.os 0656 o8bnss0eseadses 
Legacy from James Callanan 
Subvention from Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace............. 
Permanent Peace Fund Trustees...... 
Income from Reserve Fund investments 
U. S. Treasury certificates of indebted- 

ness, June, 1922, matured 
Sale of 17 American Telephone & Tele- 


Interest on bank deposits............. 
Miscellaneous income............+++6. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Department of Home Office: 


Salaries—Secretary, Editor, 

Assistant Editor, office 

INS ng std onesencans $10,485 .00 
Salaries—clerks .........-- 266.87 
CO ere 1,530.00 
Postage, express, telegrams, 

rs he aie eel anki mS Dae 543.83 
GHGs SUNMIES.. 6.0 ccccesces 193.08 
Office equipment........... 65.65 
TeRePRORS 2 cc cceccessccces 108.22 
REED cicuensanecdacenseees 579.35 
Annual banquet..........+. 633.10 
Legal and travel expense in 

connection with estate of 

Caroline Thayer Mead... 78.08 
National Tax Service Bu- 

NE ns iss a Meh ehe see 250.00 
PEISCOMAMOOUS occ venceccvs 439 .26 


Department of Field Work: 
Subvention to New Hamp- 


shire Peace Society...... 50.00 
Travel expense (including 
Mr. Call's trip to Europe) 934.15 


Department of Publications: 
Printing and mailing Apvo- 


CATE OF PRAGR...cccscces $6,551.78 
Printing and distribution of 

re 5,420.66 
Miscellaneous printing ex- 

ees 633.75 


Investments: 
U. S. Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness, 3%, June 15, 1923 (par, 
$20,000 ) 


14,999. 5: 


20,000. 


344. 
2,020. 
1,000. 


6,637. 
1,645. 


66.92 
86.59 
34.16 


$514. 66 


48,465 .34° 


48,980.00 


15,167 .44 


984.15 


ae of cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 


eee ee ee ee ee | 





00 
48,757.78 
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Represented by— 


National Metropolitan Bank—checking 


account 


National Metropolitan Bank 


SCHEDULE “1” 


AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. 


savings 


$91.70 


102.08 


28.44 


$222.22 
yy) yy) 4 


C. 


Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1923. 


$200 American Tel. & Tel. Co. Conv. 
Je | ee ee 

$100 U. S. Liberty 1st 44% Conv 

$100 U. Liberty 2d 44% Conv 

$100 U. S. Liberty 4th 4% Conv...... 

$20,000 U. S. certificate of indebted- 


17 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co.... 
24 shares Boston Elevated Rwy. Co.. 
32 eharen Pullman O0....ciccccceses 
1 share Puget Sound Power & Light 

Co. 
12 shares Puget Sound Power & Light 

Co. Com., 6 per cent, Pfd 





Par Market 
value. value. 
$200.00 $231.00 

100.00 97.12 
100.00 97.80 
100.00 97.11 
20,000.00 19,660.00 
1,700.00 2,088.78 
2,400.00 1,914.00 
1,200.00 1,441.50 
100.00 47.00 
1,200.00 960.00 





$27,100.00 $26,634. 


R. G. Rankin & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


New York, May 14, 1923. 


Mr. Georce W. Wuirte, Treasurer, 


The American Peace Society, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Dear Sir: As the result of our examination of the 
accounts of the American Peace Society for the year 
ended April 30, 1923, we submit herewith the following: 

Exuisit “A”—Cash account for the year ended April 


30, 1923. 


ScHEDULE “1”—Reserve fund investments as at April 


30, 1923. 


In addition to the income as shown by cash receipts 
in Exhibit “A,” the following coupons had not been 
clipped and credited to the income account at the close 
of the period under audit, but were credited on the date 


of inspection, May 8, 1923: 


$100 U. S. Liberty 2d 4% per cent Bond Coupon, due 


$100 U. S. Liberty 4th 4% per cent Bond Coupon, due 


EE Se MGs Aes Ne denkeaddakeeess ceed bhsnsewe 


$200 American Telephone & Telegraph 6 per cent Con- 


vertible Bond of 1925 Coupon, due February 1, 1923. 


6.00 





$10.25 


We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the attached 
statements accurately account for the cash receipts and 
disbursements of the Society for the year ended April 
30, 1923, and the Reserve Fund investments as at April 


30, 1923. 
Respectfully submitted, 


R. G. Rankin & Co., 
Members American Institute of Accountants. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
GrorGE W. WHITE, 


Treasurer. 
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Dr. Green: Mr. President, the Treasurer’s report 
having been printed and having been placed in our 
hands, together with the report of the certified public 
accountants and auditors, I move that it be received, 
approved, and filed. 

The PresipENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
quest of Dr. Green. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The next order of business is the reports of committees. 

Secretary Catt: We have no committees to report 


today. 
The Prestpent: Then we shall proceed to the elec- 
tion of Officers, Directors, and members of the Executive 


Committee. 
Secretary CaLi: Gentlemen, there has been passed 
around to you a list of the officers as follows: 


President: 
Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary: 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American Peace Society 
and Editor of ApvocaTE or Peace, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer: 

George W. White, President 

Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents: 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Miami, Florida. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former President American 
Peace Society, Member of Congress from Ohio, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. James L. Slayden, Member Council Interparlia- 
mentary Union, San Antonio, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Hon. Andrew J. Montague, ea officio. 

Arthur Deerin Call, ex officio. 

George W. White, ex officio. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ex-United States Commissioner of 
Education, University, Alabama. 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, Director Speakers’ Bureau, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Walter A. Morgan, D. D., 1841 Irving Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

George Maurice Morris, Esq., 808 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry C. Morris, Esq., Chicago, III. 

Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Evans Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
Prof. Arthur Ramsay, 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul Sleman, Esy., Secretary American Colonization 
Society, Washington, D. C. 

Theodore Stanfield, 126 West 74th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Hon. Henry Temple, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Me. 

A. T. Bell, Esq., Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gilbert Bowles, Esq., 30 Koun Machi, Mita Shiba, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. E. E. Brown, New York University, New York. 

Pres. William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 

George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. W.-H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence, 
B. 1. 


National Metropolitan 


President Fairmont Seminary, 
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George A. Finch, Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Everett O. Fiske, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

William P. Gest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde, Washington, D. C. 
Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Calif. 
Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 

Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New York, N. Y. 
Hon. Elihu Root, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colo. 

Senator Thomas Sterling, Washington, D. C. 
Edward Stevens, Columbia, Mo. 

*Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

*Pres. C. F. Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 
* Emeritus. 


The only changes here are for the purpose of filling 
vacancies. We have three vacancies in the Executive 
Committee, and for those vacancies it is respectfully 
suggested that we elect the following persons, members 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

Walter A. Morgan, 1841 Irving Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. I might say that Dr. Morgan, though a 
very young man, was very seriously considered as a pos- 
sible president of Dartmouth College. He is the author 
of various works. He has spoken here in the city on 
our problems—before the City Club recently, for ex- 
ample. He is a frequent visitor at our office and is in 
hearty sympathy with our aims and methods. 

Henry C. Morris, Esq., of Chicago, should also be 
elected member of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee. As Dr. Green very well knows, 
he was for many years president of our Chicago branch 
and, of course, knows our work thoroughly. He used to 
be a member of our Board of Directors and usually came 
from Chicago to attend the meetings. He has recently 
decided to live a part of each year in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The third is George Maurice Morris, Esq., Union 
Trust Building, Washington. George Maurice Morris 
was until recently a law partner of Charles Cheney 
Hyde, now Solicitor of the State Department, who was 
until recently a member of our Board of Directors and 
of our Executive Committee. He was not only a law 
partner of Mr. Hyde, but he was in sympathy with Mr. 
Hyde’s views. He knows our work also, has written for 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, and is in sympathy with our 
purposes. 

Mr. Steman: If it be in order, I move that, with 
these additions, the list of officers be elected as named. 

The PresipENT: You refer now only to members of 
the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee ? 

Dr, GREEN: Why cannot the entire tableau be elected 
at once? 

The PresipentT: They could be. 

Dr. Green: I move the Secretary be instructed to 
cast one vote for the names as submitted. 

The PresiDENT: Since I have a word to say about my 
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own re-election, I shall take the liberty of putting the 
motion as follows: It is moved and seconded that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the names 
which have just been read as members for the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee respectively. All 
in favor of that motion say aye; opposed, no. It is car- 
ried. The Secretary will cast the unanimous ballot. 

The PresmpeNT: Now, Mr. Secretary, we are not con- 
tinuing officers, as I understand it. Do we have to be 
elected ? 

Secretary CALL: Yes. 

The Presipent: As I have heretofore indicated, I 
had hoped we would have the full membership of the 
Board here today. I do not want to do anything to 
embarrass the Society and I do not want you to think 
that by my separation from the executive function I 
would embarrass the Society, but I think it is very much 
better to elect a President who can give the Society far 
more time than I have been able to give. I have indi- 
cated to Mr. Call that I hoped the Society would not see 
fit to elect me this time, and if they did I doubted if I 
could see my way to serve. If, however, you are not 
prepared to elect a President today, I should be very 
glad to hold over temporarily until you can. 

Dr. Green: I fail to see, sir, in what way we have 
suffered any loss or inconvenience during the past year 
from any lack of attention on the part of the distin- 
guished President of this Association. The routine 
work is effectively done through Mr. Call’s office, and it 
seems to me that we would simply be doing ourselves an 
honor to continue you at the head of the organization 
for another year. 

The PresipENT: I believe I have served three years. 

Dr. Ramsay: I should like very cordially to endorse 
the words of Dr. Green and to say that the Society, we 
feel, has been and can continue to be served helpfully 
by Governor Montague. I personally hope he will con- 
sent to serve for four years, and then, shall we say, seven 
years longer. Seven years, Governor, is a good round 
number to think about. 

The PresIDENT: You see, I have been unable to at- 
tend the meetings with that frequency that a member of 
the organization should attend them. I have been a 
member of the House for about ten years. Our meetings 
always occur in the afternoon, and therefore it is almost 
impossible for me to attend. The House meets at 12. 
That is the active period of my work and I cannot leave 
it. I have felt that I had not been sufficiently in touch 
with the active administration of the organization as I 
should, and that somebody ought to be selected who 
could do that. If the members of the committee have 
nobody in their minds to suggest today, I am perfectly 
willing to hold over until you can select somebody. I 
appreciate very much the expressions which have been 
given and I hope the gentlemen will understand I am 
very grateful. 

Dr. GREEN: Suppose, for the sake of filling the other 
offices, the Governor consents that this election shall go 
on, and that the tableau of regular officers—President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and Honorary 
Vice-Presidents—be elected at this time with the un- 
derstanding that if after having taking further counsel 
with himself, in view of what has been said, when we 
come together again in the autumn he really feels that 
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he must lay down the duties of the office, he may with- 
draw at that time if he chooses. 

The Presipent: You mean that my election would 
be with the potential right of resignation ? 

Dr. Green: Yes, with the hope that we may reason 
you out of it. 

Dr. Ramsay: With the earnest wish now that you 
may not have the desire to ask us to relieve you. 

The Presipent: I am not losing my interest in the 
organization at all, Dr. Ramsay, but I feel that the 
American Peace Society has perhaps more to do now 
than it has ever done, and I think we have some con- 
crete things to do. We have to take some positions other 
than mere academic expressions. My own view is that 
we should back this World Court plan, if you may call 
it a court. Something may come of it after awhile. 

Dr. Ramsay: It is looking in the right direction. 

The Presipent: It is looking in the right direction. 
Fundamentally, there is nothing known to society or to 
civilization that is effective to settle disputes between 
nations in the same way as the administration of justice 
between man and man. If we can do it between man 
and man, we ought to be able to do it between States. 

That is, perhaps, the most important thing before us 
in America today. It is for us to see that we do not 
lose our courts of justice. The Supreme Court is, in 
the last analysis, the interpreter and savior of American 
institutions. Of course, the justices are human; they 
make mistakes; but if we také away from the Supreme 
Court the right to declare laws unconstitutional, then 
we should do away with our Constitution—if we are go- 
ing to leave it to the members of the legislative branches, 
the House and the Senate, to determine whether they 
have a right to ravish it or not. 

We know as a practical matter that the legislatures 
of the States and of the nation are more and more hav- 
ing to contend with the fact that legislators absolve 
themselves from their oath to support the Constitution. 
They say, “Oh, well, it is up to the courts.” That was 
not the view of Kent, or of Mr. Cooley, nor of any of 
the great lawyers of the past. But that is coming to be 
the view of the legislators of today. If you talk with 
them in the cloak-rooms, they will tell you, “We will not 
determine the constitutional question; we will leave it 
to the courts.” And so our courts have these constitu- 
tional questions to pass upon that they never should be 
obliged to pass upon. (Applause. ) 

Dr. Green: Bishop Darlington and I are compelled 
to leave now. I take great pleasure in making the mo- 
tion that the entire list of officers submitted be elected 
for the ensuing year, with the understanding that when 
we meet in the autumn it shall be Governor Montague’s 
privilege, if he still is so inclined, to insist upon his 
resignation, which I hope he will not have todo. I make 
that motion, and that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the ballot for the election of these officers. 

The CuairMAN: Those in favor will signify by say- 
ing aye; contrary, no. It is a vote. They are elected. 

Secretary CaLL: May I have just a minute? I do 
not expect that there will be any difference of opinion 
about this, for you will agree there should be some offi- 
cial action in the direction of a concrete expression of 
the aggregate opinion of the Board at this stage. I 
therefore submit the following resolutions (reading) : 
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WHEREAS war as a method of settling international dis- 
putes has been again revealed to us not only in its unciv- 
ilized ruthlessness, but in all its inadequacy and futility ; 

Wuereas the World War has left the nations for the most 
part estranged, each striving in unco-ordinated ways to im- 
prove the international economic and political distress ; 

WuereEas it is the ideal of all civilized States that ‘“jus- 
tice is the great end of man on earth” ; 

Whereas the supreme indictment of the war system lies 
in the fact that wars may be won and justice defeated ; 

WHEREAS, as between man and man, so between State and 
State, there can be no abiding or desirable peace except a 
peace of justice: 

Resolved, That we urge upon press, pulpit, and platform, 
upon Congress, the President of the United States, and all 
well disposed people everywhere, that they make every pos- 
sible effort: 

(1) To bring about at the earliest practicable moment a 
conference of all the nations for the restatement, amend- 
ment, reconciliation, and declaration of international law. 

(2) To extend to those international disputes not capable 
of solution through the ordinary channels of diplomacy the 
application of the long-established processes of good offices, 
mediation, commissions of inquiry, councils of conciliation, 
and arbitration. 

(3) To promote an independent International Court of 
Justice, to which all civilized States shall of right have 
direct access, to the end that justiciable disputes may be 
settled in accordance with the principles of law and equity. 


Since some of the gentlemen are necessarily in a 
hurry, for the purpose of expedition I move the adoption 
of these resolutions as the expression of the views of the 
Board of Directors. 

Dr. GREEN: I second the motion. 

The Presipent: Is there any discussion? All in 
favor of the resolutions will indicate by saying aye; all 
opposed, no. The resolution is agreed to. 

Dr. Ramsay: Mr. President, if it is in order, I should 
like to nominate Bishop Darlington, of Pennsylvania, 
as one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the American 
Peace Society. 

Secretary CALL: I second the motion. 

The Presipen’: Gentlemen, I am sure we shall be 
very glad to have Bishop Darlington to act in that ca- 
pacity. I do not say that, however, for the purpose of 
influencing the Board in its vote. (Laughter.) 

The PresipENT: All in favor of the motion to elect 
Bishop Darlington an Honorary Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society, say aye. It is unanimously 
carried. 

Dr. GREEN: You must excuse us now, Mr. President. 

The PresipENT: Is that all, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Cau: It is all. 

Dr. GreEN: I move we adjourn, sir. 

The President put the vote. 


(Whereupon, at 2.10 o’clock p. m., the meeting ad- 
journed.) 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF EUROPE 
By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


Professor of Economics at Columbia University 


The following article, which is the text of an address 
delivered by Professor Seligman before the Economic Club 
of New York, is reprinted here with the author’s consent.— 


THE Epiror. 
hy WHAT sense is the present balance sheet of Europe 
the aftermath of war? Do we always recognize 
what is meant by that statement? We have had wars 
before, and we shall have wars again, but never in the 
history of this world has there been a war which has 
caused such a devastation, such a havoc, such a destruc- 
tion. In former years we had wars where people were 
killed and where, mayhap, cities were destroyed. But 
never until the advent of this epoch have we had in 
time of war the application of what we have long since 
come to know in peace as the factory system. This war 
was the first illustration in the history of the world of 
the factory system in warfare. 

When, in addition to the loss of lives, and to the 
devastation of town and country, you fire away every 
second thousands of dollars of previously accumulated 
capital, you cannot expect the world to be afterwards as 
it was before. With guns that cost well nigh a million, 
with men-of-war that cost $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
the expenditures of all previous wars, whether with 
bow or javelin, whether with cross-sword or with horse, 
sink into insignificance. All our troubles today arise 
from this fact, from this riotous and profligate waste 
of accumulated capital. That is the problem with 
which we have to deal. 

It is sometimes said that nations recover quickly from 
wars. It is true that after a few years the soil recovers 
its original or primitive fertility. It is true that in 
France and in Belgium, as in the other devastated 
countries, after the wires have been swept away and the 
land has been cleaned and plowed, we may again, within 
a measurable time, secure our former productivity. It 
is true that after every great war the birth rate, for 
some occult reason, increases, until before long the gap 
made in the population is again filled. Those things 
are indeed true. But what takes time, what is not so 
easy to repair, is that accumulation of capital on which 
alone civilization rests. 

Even in former times, see how long it took to repair 
the ravages of war. Take the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, the devastation connected with which it took 
Germany over a century to repair. ‘Take the situation 
in England after the Napoleonic wars. How long did 
it take England to pay the Napoleonic debt? How 
much did England pay off in the period of comparative 
prosperity after 1816? Not 10 per cent of her debt 
was she able to pay in those forty years. What hap- 
pened to the South after our Civil War? It took a gen- 
eration before the South was again put on its feet. 
Yet all these events are as nothing compared to the 
last war, where civilization itself was almost made to 
totter in large parts of Europe. 

I marvel at the rashness of those who, in the smug 
complacency of our own comparative prosperity, speak 
so easily of the recuperative powers of Europe. Let 
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those who have gone through the countries, whether 
devastated or not, who have learned to appreciate not 
alone the burdens which rest upon the subjects of Great 
Britain with the necessity, so keenly felt, of pulling in 
the belt tighter and tighter during the past few years, 
let them go to Italy, let them go to France, let them go 
to Austria, let them go to any part of Europe and 
attempt to realize what the situation really is among the 
middle class, among the laboring class, among any class 
except those of the profiteers. 

The first point, then, is that we are dealing with 
unheard-of conditions, with a destruction of accumu- 
lated capital which it will take long and weary years 
to re-establish. It is not an inviting prospect. It is 
not an easy task. It will need the efforts not alone of 
one, but of all, to reconstruct a shattered world. 

That brings me to my second point, our dependence 
on other nations. The time was when we could safely 
preach the policy of political isolation, because we were 
economically isolated, because we were self-dependent. 
But what was true a century or more ago is becoming 
daily less true. Do you know that for every ten bushels 
of wheat that are produced in this country, we are de- 
pendent on the foreign market for three or four? Do 
you know that for every ten bales of cotton that are pro- 
duced in this country we are dependent on the foreign 
market for six or seven? It is true that if we take our 
trade as an entirety, perhaps not more than 10 per cent 
of our actual products are represented by the foreign 
demand. But it is precisely that 10 per cent which are 
the marginal 10 per cent which affect the entire product 
and protect the profits on that which is left. 

How blind are they who would expect our prosperity 
to return or, when once it will have returned, to remain, 
without retaining and increasing the foreign market 
which is at the present time, and which is becoming more 
and more every year, the very nerve center of our eco- 
nomic activity. How dare we to think that we can 
afford to practice a policy of economic isolation in the 
face of these facts? What business man is there of 
sanity who does not feel that his prosperity depends 
upon the prosperity of his customers? Who can get 
rich by dealing with poor people? How can any one 
think that we are so independent of what is going on to- 
day in Italy, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, in all 
the continental countries as well as in Great Britain, 
without realizing, not indeed, perhaps, as an eloquent 
Senator said the other day, that we and they are Siamese 
twins—the connection, perhaps, is not quite so close 
as that—-but at best without realizing our mutual inter- 
dependence. Of the two propositions, the one of eco- 
nomic and political isolation and the other that of the 
inextricable intertwining of our very life blood with 
theirs, I should say that the latter proposition is the 
more correct one. 

Well, then, if we are dealing with these results of the 
most cataclysmic episode that the world has seen, if we 
are inevitably and inextricably intertwined with the 
prosperity of abroad, do you not see that the problem 
of our debts, of the foreign debts, is inevitably mixed 
up with, enmeshed with, the problem of reparations? 
Here we are, ready to give good advice to France. Who 
had the good fortune among us to listen to that soul- 
stirring and eloquent address of Clemenceau the other 
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night? Who could have heard that and not realized 
how absurd it is for us to say to France, “Give up part 
of your claims against Germany,” and then, in our 
smugness, demand every cent of our claims against 
France ? 

The man to whom you have loaned money and who 
refuses to pay is one thing. The man who has stolen 
from you or who has burned your house and then re- 
fused to pay is no less signally a malefactor. To France, 
whose house was burned, we say, “Give up your claims 
against Germany. Reduce it from 132,000,000,000 to 
ten or fifteen billions.” But to France and to Italy, to 
whom we stand in the relation of creditor, not of mis- 
creant, we say, “Give us every penny of the money that 
we loaned you.” In fact we say more, because when 
we loaned Italy the two billions that she owes us, we 
loaned her the money in dollars which were then equiva- 
lent to a certain sum of lire. Today, with lire at four 
cents instead of twenty cents, those two billion dollars 
represent, so far as Italy is concerned, five times as 
much. We ask Italy to give back to us not what she 
gave up in the way of energy and effort and work, but 
five times as much. From Germany, France cannot get 
what was taken from her; to us she is expected to pay 
far more than we gave her. Is that fair? Is that 
honest ? 

Moreover, do not forget that when we speak of the 
allied debt it is not alone that Great Britain has loaned 
to the other Allies almost as much as we have done. 
We have loaned ten billions, of which some four and a 
half billions went to Great Britain. Great Britain 
loaned some eight billions, of which two billions went 
to France and almost as much to Italy. Do not forget 
that France loaned to the other and still more needy 


Allies almost as much as she received from Great 
Britain. Is France demanding back those two billions ? 


Is England demanding back her eight billions? When 
we say that we have loaned half of this sum to Great 
Britain, we forget that Great Britain was only the 
conduit through which the advances were made to the 
more needy nations of Europe, the nations that are the 
most impecunious, the most embarrassed nations of the 
world. 

And that brings me, then, to the real point. I do 
not demand—I never did demand—that we should en- 
tirely cancel the debts. It would not do much good 
to forego those debts out of hand. There are two 
extremes which are possible. Both of them are being 
discussed and neither of them is advisable. The one is 
complete cancellation of the debt. The other is im- 
mediate repayment of the debt. The latter is as un- 
wise as the other. 

Why would the demand for immediate repayment of 
the debt be unwise? For three reasons: 

First, because there is, at the very least, a doubt con- 
nected with its moral basis, with the ethical implica- 
tions of that debt. The money was loaned, of course; 
but are we quite so sure that we are morally justified, 
not legally, but morally, justified in demanding back 
every penny? Do we not recognize the fact that when 
we went into the war it was a common effort? For 


purposes of economy and convenience, indeed, it was 
agreed upon, with the other nations, that each should 
look after the payments of the expenditure separately. 
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Any other plan would have meant delay and incon- 
venience. But if the truth is told, and if we look upon 
the situation as a whole, there is no doubt that while 
France and Italy were primarily responsible for the 
man-power, despite the two millions of men that we 
sent abroad, despite the millions of men that England 
sent, that France and Italy and Belgium were primarily 
responsible for the man-power; that England was 
primarily responsible for the materials, and that we 
were primarily responsible for the food. If it was a 
common effort, and if the results were the results of a 
common enterprise, is it fair, is it entirely just, to say 
that that nation which suffered the least from the war 
should now cause all the other partners to suffer the 
most ? 

Do not forget for a moment that while indeed we 
entered into and emerged from the war with clean 
hands, we emerged with full hands. In the period 
before we entered the war we made untold profits, five 
or six billions, which converted us from the debtor 
nation of the world to the greatest creditor nation. It 
is true that the awful havoc of the war itself largely 
dissipated this gain, so that in the ultimate result the 
wealth of this country today is only just what it would 
normally have been without the war. But look at what 
happened to all the rest. Look at what happened to 
England. We have heard that England has balanced 
her budget. But how has England been able to balance 
her budget? First, by increasing her taxation to a 
point unheard of and unthought of in this country; 
and, second, by abandoning all hope of paying her own 
debt. As a matter of fact, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has told us that it would be impossible to 
put aside a single penny for the amortization of the 
debt. England is able to balance her budget because, 
if the truth be told, England is today living upon her 
capital. If you go across the channel to France and to 
Italy, where the lire is worth four cents instead of 
twenty cents, where the situation has been such that you 
have got the Fascisti revolution, which really meant 
the frantic effort of a nation to get on its feet again; 
if you look at the situation in France and know, as | 
know, of the efforts that are being made to show a brave 
front to the world in the face of the most serious situa- 
tion; if you face all these things, you will have to realize 
that the situation is by no means as promising as it is 
so often represented to us. 

They are the real sufferers ; Italy and France and the 
other sixteen debtors of this country. They are the 
real sufferers. We are the real gainers. We did not 
get colonies, it is true. We did not get reparations, 
even on paper, but we got what was a great deal better 
than that, we retained the capital which enables us to 
move forward and to look to the future with a fairly 
complacent satisfaction, whereas in every other former 
belligerent, with the possible exception of Japan, the 
situation today is, on the whole, worse than it was three 
years ago, and the outlook is dismal indeed. 

If, then, there is this question of taint, this question 
of doubt, attaching to the moral basis of our debt, must 
it not lead us, at all events, to go a little slow in de- 
manding every jot and tittle of the obligation? And, in 
the second place, if we did demand it, could they pay it? 
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Can a bankrupt Europe pay its debts when it took Eng- 
land forty years to pay off 75,000,000 pounds of her 
Napoleonic debt; when she is still struggling with a 
debt of one hundred years ago? Is it sensible to expect 
that countries like Italy and France—not to mention 
the others, who are not even within measurable distance 
of being able to balance their own integral budgets, 
where there is a margin of billions between the outgo 
and income—is it possible to think that you can extract 
from them the wherewithal to pay the debt? Can you 
squeeze water out of a stone? : 

And if we could, would it avail us anything? Did it 
avail England much to get the German fleet and the 
merchant marine? What seemed an advantage has now 
turned out, as we all know, through the cataclysmic 
destruction of the shipping industry of the Clyde and 
elsewhere, to be a disaster, not a blessing. Do we think 
that we shall fare any better if the whole of Europe, 
which can ultimately only pay its debts in goods, not 
in gold or in other things—do we think that if Europe 
is able to pay its debts in these billions of goods it will 
not interfere with our market for our goods which 
otherwise we should have sent abroad? How blind are 
those who do not see. Do not act like the proverbial 
ostrich, which puts his head in the sand, oblivious of 
what is passing on about him. 

T should say, in conclusion, we do not want entire 
cancellation of the debts, because it would not help 
anybody ; but we do not want immediate payment of the 
debts, because it would harm us as much as, if not more 
than, the European countries. But the solution, as 
exemplified in the principles underlying the Debt Com- 
mission law, is unacceptable. The law requires us after 
a few years to demand interest on the whole amount 
and to fund the whole amount for a period not to exceed 
twenty-five years. That law ties our hands. It makes 
it impossible for us, whether we will or not—and sooner 
or later public opinion in this country will, I am sure, 
come to the point where it will say that we should— 
it renders it impossible for us to make any compromise 
of accommodation with Europe, with England, with 
France, with Italy, looking toward some general plan 
which will not put all the burdens upon France and 
Italy, as the present law does, but which will enable us 
to share to some small extent the burdens which, as 
Clemeanceau has so eloquently put it, we have no right 
to shirk. 

There are obligations as well as rights in this Allied 
debt problem. Let us not simply emphasize the rights. 
Let us regard also the obligations. 

And thus, I say, in conclusion, honesty is indeed the 
best policy. But it is also the right policy. In the 
same way generosity is also usually the best policy and 
always the right policy. We can afford to be generous 
because we alone have emerged from the wreck of the 
storm with our heads high and our efforts unabated. 
Let us be generous as well as have an eye upon our in- 
terests. Let us, in fine, decide to envisage this problem 
of the Allied debts as a part of a much larger problem. 
Let us act so that we shall not oniy fatten our pockets 
but at the same time save our soul. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS AT ROME 
By JULIUS H. BARNES 


(Note.—Statement on the second meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, prepared for the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States by its President. ) 





tT Rome during the week of March 17 there assembled 

business leaders from twenty countries. These men 
were drawn together through the International Chamber 
of Commerce in an earnest effort to contribute business 
experience and business conviction toward the solution 
of problems which affect world-wide recovery of trade 
and industry. 

It is significant and heartening that a congress of 
business men, in which the major note struck was the 
necessity of stimulating individual initiative and private 
enterprise, should have had its welcome extended by the 
Italian Premier, whose spectacular rise to power rests 
on his declared convictions against the efficiency of State 
ventures. 

On the opening day of the Congress, Premier Musso- 
lini, addressing the delegates, declared that the State 
must renounce its economic functions, especially those 
of a monopolistic character. “I am convinced,” said 
the Premier, ‘that a government which wants quickly 
to uplift its own people from the after-war crisis must 
give free play to private enterprise and forego any 
measure of State control or State paternalism, which, 
as shown by experience, will in the long run turn out to 
be fatal to the economic development of a country.” 

Strong words these and especially significant from 
this strong personality and in a country of such extended 
experiments in government operation. 

The resolutions of the Congress expressing business 
conviction on the important problems of after-war 
settlements and on the stimulation of production were 
framed in the American manner of laying down the es- 
sential principles that must be observed, leaving the ap- 
plication of those principles in detail for later 
adaptation. 

Organized business was represented by an unusually 
strong delegation of more than one hundred Americans, 
among the total attendance of half a thousand. 

The expressions of the Congress on the important sub- 
jects of after-war problems, and on principles of pro- 
duction, had been discussed and formulated in advance 
by the American delegation. And it is nationally grat- 
ifying that the proposed expressions, submitted for sev- 
eral days’ earnest consideration by delegates from coun- 
tries of conflicting interests and different opinions, were 
finally unanimously adopted with no change of principle 
and only such change in phraseology as avoided any 
possible offense to individual sensibilities. 

America had one clear conviction for its guidance. 
This was, that transcending in importance all the de- 
tails of plans of settlement was the requirement that 
a settlement, when made, should recognize and incorpo- 
rate certain fundamentals establishing the conditions 
under which industry was made secure, investments and 
loans were made safe, and the processes of human earn- 
ings and human savings could be stimulated toward the 
ultimate redemption of these war burdens. 

America knows that national prosperity and national 
wealth, as also individual, depend in the last analysis 
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on earning and production which exceeds consumption. 

America knows that increased aggregate production 
is not alone sufficient, but that by increased human 
effort and by aid of science and invention, production 
per individual must be maintained and increased. 

America knows, besides, that earning and production 
per individual is steadily increasing and that, if condi- 
tions could be created in Europe, by which the processes 
of industry were set in motion, this great law of increas- 
ing earnings would liquidate war burdens with less dis- 
tress than now seems possible. 

The work of the Congress, therefore, fell naturally 
into three divisions: 

First: Essential principles which must be incorpo- 
rated in any lasting and effective settlement of after- 
war problems. 

Second: The principles of 
which individual and 
savings. 

Third: The practical facilities for encouraging and 
stimulating trade processes. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


individual production 


create national earnings and 


It is a sincere test of any formula to submit it to the 
requirements of national interests so vital and so con- 
flicting as, for instance, France and Germany. 

It is a great encouragement that the formulas of 
simple requirements framed by the American delegation 
were neither curtailed nor extended. 

It is a further encouragement that these principles 
are recognized as not only comprehensive but so fair 
that they must eventually come into play in whatever 
final and effective settlement is made of these vast and 
intricate problems. 

The prime essential in such an effective settlement is 
one of good faith; that there shall be no concealed pur- 
poses nor undeclared reservations by those who must 
participate in the ultimate agreements. 

If, for instance, Germany through its responsible 
representatives was today ready, as it declares itself to 
be, to recognize its moral obligation to repair great 
wrongs by supreme efforts made in good faith, then it 
would seem that human judgment is capable of ascer- 
taining amounts and details and of prescribing cer- 
tainties and guaranties for performance and for security 
against future aggression, without burdening the pro- 
ductive power of Germany with its first charge of one 
hundred million dollars for military occupation, 

If, on the other hand, there is grudging acceptance 
of terms forced upon it; if there are reservations against 
a day of revenge; then the basic requirement of security 
against recurring war alarms is defeated and _ the 
processes of healing clearly obstructed. 

Assuming that there is entire good faith; that there 
is a recognition that the future welfare of peoples rests 
rather on conditions which promote opportunity and 
employment than on the nursing of real or fancied na- 
tional injuries, then, there comes into play the formula 
of essential requirements outlined in the Rome reso- 
lutions. 

There are in such a settlement five areas which de- 
mand both economic and political wisdom. The busi- 
ness men of the world appreciate the problems of 
administrators and statesmen. ‘They are desirous of 
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recording their judgment of the economic aspects which 
must be incorporated in a lasting settlement. In these 
five fields, then, the business judgment of the world has 
recorded as essential these principles: 

First. As to Reparations: The aggregate must defin- 
itely be fixed within the resources and earning power of 
Germany devoted to the utmost in good faith. 

That there must be certainty of payments under 
such determination. 

That there must be, besides, security against similar 
future aggression. 

Second. As to the Allied Debts: No general principle 
of cancellation or remission must undermine a high 
standard of integrity in international obligations, but in- 
dividual cases may be surveyed in the light of the 
ability of the debtor to pay and that ability weighed as 
affected by any recasting of expected reparations pay- 
ments. 

Third. As to National Budgets: That income and 
outgo must bear some proper relation. That current 
expenses should not be met by issuing paper currency 
pledges. 

Fourth. As to International Credits: That 
mental loans are objectionable because of their political 
complexion. And, that adequate private loans for 
development will be defeated without sound budgets 
and the elimination of inflation. 

Fifth. As to Exchanges: That artificial stabilization 
is dangerous and undesirable, and that the ultimate 
goal should be the gold parity attained under natural 
influences, 

The International Chamber of Commerce directed 
that a special committee actively endeavor to have these 
principles made effective at the earliest possible moment. 

The Chamber elected as its new president, an Amer- 
ican, Mr. Willis H. Booth, of New York, and immedi- 
ately set up an international committee to further the 
adoption of these principles, composed as follows: 

Mr. Willis H. Booth, of America, Chairman ez-officio ; 
Mr. Fred I. Kent, of America; M. Maurice Despret, of 
Belgium; M. Maurice Lewandowski, of France; Sir 
Felix Shuster, of Great Britain; Sig. Alberto Pirelli, of 
Italy; Mr. W. Westermann, of The Netherlands; Mr. 
K. A. Wallenberg, of Sweden. 

No man can say at present what the next step will be 
in making these principles of settlement effective by 
agreement and adoption. But, every man who studies 
the foundation of reviving industry in Europe, appre- 
ciating the vast quickening of human activity which 
would follow the establishment of such a foundation 
for industry and trade, and every man who recognizes 
the fairness and justice of these declarations, will feel 
confident that the day must come, and soon, when their 
influence will be felt. 


STIMULATED PRODUCTION 


As to the principles of Production, on which Euro- 
pean recovery would be made secure: This declaration 
also rests on the conviction of actual test and experience 
in America. 

Briefly ; this declaration is a challenge between two 
theories of Production; theories fundamentally 
opposed that a conflict is inevitable. There is, first, the 
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American theory that individual production, stimulated 
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and increased by individual human effort and by me- 
chanical aid, does, by its economy of cost and by the 
earning power which it, itself, enlarges, makes “more 
secure the standard of common living and widens the 
circle of common possession. 

The philosophy which it thus opposes is that deaden- 
ing theory of production and employment as a known 
quantity which can be spread among more workers by a 
restriction on individual performance. 

The Rome declaration on production declares these 
things as social injuries to every man, woman and child, 
with a far wider significance than any possible effect 
upon the welfare and earnings of industry alone: 

First. To refuse to expand human production by the 
economical use of invention and mechanical appliances. 

Second. To lower the effectiveness of nominal hours 
of labor by prescribing limitations of output or effort. 

Third. 'To establish rules which require two or more 
workers to do work which may well be performed by one. 

Fourth. ‘To maintain in non-production, such as mili- 
tary service, men who can possibly be restored to pro- 
ductive industry. 

The Rome resolution also declared in favor of such 
methods of payment in industry as shall reward superior 
individual effort. 

It declared also for such governmental policies, espec- 
ially through taxation, as shall not stifle incentive to 
enterprise and shall secure the enjoyment of the rewards 
of unusual productive effort. 

It also declared for private enterprise as against State 
ownership and State operation, and justified this con- 
viction by citing the record of relative failure of State 
experiments. 

This declaration of principles will be cited with in- 
creasing frequency as time passes and undoubtedly will 
be increasingly used in industrial decisions. 


FACILITIES IN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


In the area of facilitating trade and commerce, the 
Rome Congress and its preliminary committee prepara- 
tion made many recommendations which, put in effect, 
will greatly quicken the trade currents on which na- 
tional and individual prosperity depend. In this field, 
summarized briefly, the Congress declared : 

That the different countries should publish all 
changes in tariff rates, nomenclature and regulations 
prior to the application of such changes, and that a gen- 
eral index and explanatory notes be published in con- 
nection with customs tariffs by countries which have 
not already done so. 

That the simplification of conditions governing the 
delivery of certificates of origin be examined, especially 
with a view to reducing and unifying, as far as possible, 
the fees collected by consulates on their delivery. 

That the various countries examine the possibility 
of adopting the rule that in case of changes in customs 
tariffs the benefit of the old tariff, when more favorable 
to trade, be enjoyed by goods proven to have been 
directly shipped before the application of the new tariff. 

That all necessary measures be taken to spare trade 
and industry any unjust discrimination in respect of 
customs or other similar regulations or procedure con- 
cerning the grant of licenses and methods of verification 
or analysis. 
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That import and export prohibitions or restrictions 
only constitute exceptional cases and that measures be 
taken promptly to reduce them to the smallest possible 
number in all countries where they still exist; that 
the system under which licenses can be obtained be 
publicly announced, and clearly stated. 

That the different countries take the most appropriate 
measures to prevent arbitrary and unjust application of 
laws and regulations with regard to customs, and to 
insure redress for such abuses, and that customs liti- 
gations be settled by a majority of persons independent 
of the customs administration of the importing 
countries. 

That agreements be concluded under which import- 
ing countries will accept the certificate of inspection 
and guarantees of purity issued by the exporting coun- 
tries, in connection with plant imports and other com- 
modities subject to sanitary and similar inspection re- 
quirements, 

That customs and other authorities should not have 
the right to confiscate goods on the grounds that it is 
prohibited to import them into the country or send them 
through in transit, and that reconsignment be allowed. 

That the customs administrations of the different 
countries introduce in their internal regulations all 
necessary measures to simplify and accelerate customs 
operations as regards declarations and the passage of 
goods and travelers’ luggage; that the system of inter- 
national customs stations be developed. 

That the system of temporary admission as regards 
materials to be further manufactured be established in 
all countries on liberal bases corresponding to the re- 
quirements of commerce and industry. 

That the system of goods in bond be established in all 
countries and that it be as broad as possible. 

That return goods be admitted free of duty, provided 
necessary proof is furnished. 

That the elements used in applying ad valorem duty 
be determined in accordance with a uniform basis. 

That the foregoing proposals regarding customs be 
submitted to the customs conference to be held by the 
League of Nations next October and that the conference 
take what steps are deemed necessary to put the pro- 
posals into operation. 

The trade and industry group also gave attention to 
commercial arbitration, declaring it to be of the highest 
importance to the commerce of the world that the 
practice of international arbitration should be facili- 
tated and extended. A resolution considered by this 
section and later approved by the entire Congress de- 
clares that all States should give the greatest possible 
encouragement to arbitration agreements and_protec- 
tion to parties to such agreements. National commit- 
tees were urged in the resolution to press their respective 
governments to take immediate and practical action in 
this direction. 

The Transportation group of the Congress dealt with 
a number of questions having to do with the transporta- 
tion of goods in international commerce. 

One of the most important of the declarations of this 
group, as approved by the Congress, condemns “a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of some nations to view the 
exports from and the imports to their countries as na- 
tional commerce and so claim the right to discriminate 
in favor of the vessels of the national flag against ves- 
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sels of an alien flag. This declaration admits the right 
of the individual nations to subsidize its shipping and 
to regulate and restrict exports and imports, but de- 
nounces attempts to claim exclusive rights for the 
commerce of any country.” 

In this connection the Congress also took occasion to 
say a word against proposals that have been made which 
would restrict the passage of immigrants to the ships of 
a particular nation. 

Other declarations of the transportation group deal- 
ing with marine transport call for: 

Adherence to the general practices existing before 
the war with regard to the settlement of general average. 

Immediate application of “The Hague Rules, 1922” 
to ocean bills of lading through adoption of the draft 
convention agreed upon at Brussels. 

Removal of difficulties which at present attend the 
use of shipping documents known as “received for ship- 
ment,” B/L, ete. 

Air navigation was covered in a resolution which 
recommends that national funds spent on aviation 
should be devoted in part at least to developing civil 
aviation, thereby creating a permanent and eventually 
self-supporting form of transportation, which at the 
same time would be available for national defense. The 
Congress recommended further that the International 
Chamber create a permanent international advisory 
committee, to include financial, industrial, legal and 
aviation experts, which would examine into the steps 
necessary to promote the international development of 
civil aviation for commercial purposes. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Railway transportation was dealt with in a resolution 
carrying a number of recommendations, the most im- 
portant of which are as follows: 

That the management of railways under normal con- 
ditions should rest on private initiative. 

That uniform gauge and interchangeable equipment 
be adopted as widely and as effectively as possible. 

That delays at frontiers be reduced to a minimum 
by means of improved transport facilities, by free ex- 
change of rolling stock and a liberal use of unbroken 
shipments and through bills of lading. 

That a permanent committee on railway transport 
be created to study methods of making effective, in 
co-operation with other organizations, the foregoing 
recommendations, 

The Congress came out strongly for simplification of 
passport regulations, declaring for an abolition of com- 
pulsory passports wherever possible, for discontinuance 
of all visa requirements except in special cases, for a 
reduction in fees for visas where visas may be required 
and for a general simplification of procedure. 

Motor transport was taken up by the Congress, which 
brought forth a resolution declaring for a fostering 
of construction of national highways; for attention to 
the construction of international highway trunk lines; 
for simplification of laws and regulations applying to 
international motor transport, and for unification of 
regulations governing the type, equipment and opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. 

The Congress commended the work of the Inter- 
national Chamber’s committee on trade terms and 
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recommended distribution of a publication recently is- 
sued by the committee defining trade terms as now used 
in the important commercial countries. 

While the Congress gave little time to speech-making 
a number of important addresses were made on the sub- 
jects before the meeting. These addresses were in- 
formative and showed that business men have been 
giving the most careful study to the underlying causes 
of the economic distress which now exists so widely 
throughout the world. There was evident a note of 
confidence in the progress toward recovery already made 
and a great desire to facilitate that recovery by helpful 
business experience and conviction. 





THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF INDUSTRY 
By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Note.—The following article appeared originally in The 
Nation’s Business, but is reprinted here with the author’s 


consent.—EbDITOoR. 

A’ POPULATION increases, society inevitably becomes 
more complex. People must live more closely 

together, have more to do with each other, and be more 

dependent upon each other. 

I remember reading some years ago the autobiography 
of the late Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and I recall his statement that in his boyhood years in 
Massachusetts industrial and social conditions were not 
very different from what they were in the village com- 
munities of Italy in the days of the Roman Empire. 
That is to say, he dated back to the time of hand tools 
and the household industries, before the general intro- 
duction of steam-power and power-driven machinery. 
Every local community was in large degree self- 
sufficient and independent, and industrial relations were 
easily understood. It is a far cry from the industries 
of that time to the industries of today, interlocked as 
they are in the industrial system of the world. 

We have developed an intricate, highly specialized 
industrial system, in which each of us does some one 
thing, which often has little direct relation to his own 
wants, and depends upon satisfying his wants by ex- 
changing products and services with others. It is a 
wonderfully effective system when all in balance and 
running in order, but it is an interdependent system. 
It is like a great machine in which every part is depend- 
ent upon all the other parts. 

Moreover, it is a great voluntary system, and its 
efficiency is largely dependent upon good understanding, 
good feeling and co-operation among all the groups and 
members that compose it, and that is not easily main- 
tained. Emerson said that the real test of civilization 
was in “Facility of Association”—the ability of people 
to understand each other, get along together and work 
together for common purposes. 

Most of our troubles, it seems to me, are due to the 
fact that we have developed the industrial organization 
beyond the comprehension of the average. He doesn’t 
see the full workings of the system; he doesn’t fully 
appreciate his own part in it or the benefits that he 
derives from it. And so we have a tendency for society 


to break up into groups and blocs and unions, of one 
kind and another, each striving to advance the interests 
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of a few at the expense of the many, until the benefits 
of the system are impaired and to a great extent lost. 
Organization has developed until it defeats its own pur- 
poses, for the warring groups expend their energies in 
fighting each other. We have tied so many knots in 
the channels of circulation that society is threatened 
with strangulation. 

The railroads are a great convenience for the inter- 
change of products, but if either of the relatively small 
groups of people who happen to own or be employed 
upon them has a right to paralyze traffic at will, society 
is in a precarious situation. Our entire industrial and 
transportation system is dependent upon coal, and about 
600,000 men have voluntarily undertaken the task of 
mining coal. Certainly they are entitled to considerate 
treatment at the hands of the public, but certainly, also, 
the great public is entitled to considerate treatment at 
the hands of the miners, and where interests come into 
conflict neither side should ask alone to judge the case. 

Now we cannot get along wihtout the modern system 
of industry. The population of this country could not 
be supported in the state of comfort to which it is accus- 
tomed without it, not to speak of improving social con- 
ditions. In many respects the conditions of life tend 
to grow harder as population increases and the original 
stores of natural wealth are impaired. 

We have been exploiting the natural resources of a 
continent, a wealth of soil, of timber, and of minerals 
that had been in preparation for thousands of years. 
We are feeling the pinch of scarcity and rising prices 
in many of these materials. We must make constant 
improvements in the methods of industry to offset this 
impairment of natural resources, or we shall have simply 
exploited this country and left nothing to those who 
come after us to compensate them for the harder task of 
making a livelihood, which will confront them. 

The truth is that it requires a higher order of intelli- 
gence, a higher sense of social responsibility to be a citi- 
zen in modern society than it did to be a citizen in a 
primitive society. The modern industrial system will 
break down, the system under which men devote their 
lives to research, or to acquiring skill in specialized in- 
dustry, is impracticable, unless the spirit of co-operation 
prevails, 

H. G. Wells, the English writer, returning from Rus- 
sia, is profoundly pessimistic about civilization in West- 
ern Europe and the United States. He says that it is 
in a race between education and catastrophe. Certain 
it is that the possibilities of this highly organized society 
cannot be realized without a broader understanding of 
its mutual advantages. Since we all owe benefits to it, 
we all owe loyalty to it. We must exalt the interests of 
society as a whole against the claims of any part of it, 
for that in the long run is for the good of every part. 
We must bring everybody to know that there is a 
Unity of Modern Society, that the interests we all have 
in common are vastly more important than the interests 
that seem to be in conflict, and that there are economic 
laws and forces that safeguard the common welfare. 

There is a widespread belief held by many excellent 
people that, in the past, labor has not had its fair share 
of the benefits of industrial progress. But how does 
anybody know that the condition of the wage-earning 
class would be better today if more of the industrial 
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product had been distributed in wages and less had been 
devoted to the development of industry? You cannot 
eat vour cake and have it too. 

The industrial development of this country has been 
accomplished mainly by means of the industrial profits 
of the past. The industrial equipment of this country 
is superior to that of any other country, and as a result 
the production of our industries is higher per unit of 
labor than that of the countries of Europe, and wages 
are higher than in those countries. If industrial profits 
had been lower, the industrial development would have 
been lower, production would have been lower and the 
amount available for distribution as wages would be 
lower than it now is. These accumulations of capital 
can do nothing without labor; capital cannot dig a 
ditch, or lay a wall or turn a furrow without labor. 
They must be used together. 

Wherever there are two factors that must be used 
together, the one that is relatively scarce has an ad- 
vantage over the other. I remember that when I lived 
out in the corn country there used to be something like a 
competitive situation between corn on the one hand and 
live stock on the other. If there was a good supply of 
stock to be fattened and a short crop of corn, feeders 
would be relatively cheap and corn dear, while if there 
was a big crop of corn and feeders were scarce, the 
owners of the latter held the whip hand. We have seen 
this situation in the last two years, with corn selling on 
the market at 30 to 50 cents a bushel and worth 75 cents 
to $1.00 to the owner of hogs. 

And so it is that since capital cannot be employed 
without labor, every dollar of new capital means an 
increased demand for labor; and since capital is always 
increasing in this country faster than population, labor 
comes inevitably into a constantly stronger position. 

And then bear in mind that, taking the industries 
as a whole, the products must be sold back to the workers 
who make them. 

The great investments of capital which we see going 
on are all for the purpose of serving in some manner 
the masses of the population. There is practically no 
other use for capital. The demands of the rich are of 
small consequence; it is the wants of the millions that 
keep the wheels of business moving; and with all the 
investments of new capital and all the improvements in 
industry we have a constant increase in the output of 
commodities per head of population; and the only way 
these commodities possibly can be distributed is by such 
a continual readjustment of wages and prices as will 
enable the masses of the people to buy them. Industry 
would choke down and come to a standstill if the buying 
power of the people did not constantly increase. 

Suppose you knew that the supply of wheat per head 
of the population would steadily increase from year to 
year, say from 5 bushels per head in 1922 to 5% in 
1923, 6 in 1924 and so on; do you think that any pos- 
sible combination of capital could prevent the benefits of 
that abundance from reaching the masses? Something 
like that is going on normally all over the industrial 
world, and under such conditions you can no more pre- 
vent the benefits from reaching the masses than you 
can prevent the rivers from reaching the sea. 

The security and rise of the masses happily does not 
depend upon the forbearance, the generosity, or the con- 
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siderate favor of those who rank above them on the 
social or industrial scale. They come up because there 
are resistless and everlasting forces that make for equal- 
ity among men. 

There is an abundance of evidence of this, and it 
accords with the most treasured belief of mankind: 
That in the long run that which is right will prevail ; 
that there is an integrity at the heart of things to which 
the universe is true. 

You say that these natural laws are not known? No; 
and that constitutes a challenge to the leadership of the 
time. Ignorance is the limiting factor in social prog- 
ress, and most of all, ignorance of mutual interests. 
It doesn’t do much good to blame people for what they 
don’t know. None of us like to be held closely responsi- 
ble for what we don’t know. The only real remedy for 
ignorance is knowledge, and the only remedy for the 
misunderstandings that affect society is in the gradual 
spread of enlightenment—as the morning dawn steals 
over the world. 

And, after all, is it not a provision of Providence, 
wholesome and beneficent, that prevents any part of 
the community from getting very far in advance of 
the rest, without finding reason for exerting itself to 
bring the others up? You cannot protect the health 
of any part of this city without protecting the health 
of the whole city, and so you cannot provide for the 
security or advancement of any part of the community 
without providing for the security, the advancement, 
and the enlightenment of all. 

We have seen in the last two years a demonstration 
of the interdependence of the industries. There is a 
normal equilibrium in industry which must be main- 
tained in order to have prosperity. All business in the 
last analysis consists of an exchange of products and 
services, and you cannot have full and free circulation 
of goods or full employment for the people unless the 
relations between the various branches of industry are 
such that the products of each are taken by the people 
in the others. 

Our relations with Europe are mainly through our 
exports of farm products, and in the fall of 1920, owing 
to the break in the European demand, farm products 
suffered a rapid and heavy decline. It affected the 
buying power of the agricultural population, and that 
in turn reacted upon all the other industries of the 
country. 

The average value of the ten principal farm crops 
in 1913 was about $16 per acre, in 1919 it was about 
$35 per acre, and in 1921 it fell to about $14 per acre, 
or about 12 per cent below the average of 1913. In 
the last year a substantial recovery has taken place, not 
yet complete, and I do not believe we can have full 
and sustained prosperity unless the farmer has his fair 
share. 

For, with all the criticism aimed at the modern in- 
dustrial system, the fact is that it is founded in equity ; 
it functions in reciprocity and it doesn’t work freely 
except on a basis of fair play. 

When I lived out in this farming country, I used to 
read a good deal about the “balanced ration.” A bal- 
anced ration is one in which all the elements of nutri- 
tion required for a growing animal are present in the 
proper proportions; and it is a scientific fact that if 
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any of the elements are in any degree deficient, only 
that portion of the ration in which all are present in the 
required proportions will be assimilated. All the re- 
mainder will be ineffective and wasted, and the same 
law holds good throughout the economic organization. 

It might be expected that the disappearance of Russia 
as an exporter of foodstuffs to Western Europe would 
be of great benefit to the United States, as a competitor. 
It has caused the prices of some farm products to rule 
above the pre-war level, but we know that on the whole 
the American farmer is not as well off as before the war. 
Western Europe was able to pay for Russian products 
with exports of manufactures and cannot pay us in the 
same way. 

A curious reaction from the collapse of Russia is seen 
in the relations between that country and India. India 
is a great tea-producing country and Russia formerly 
was a great tea-consuming country. India did not 
trade directly with Russia. She took her pay for the 
tea in cotton goods and other exports from Great Brit- 
ain, and Great Britain took pay from Russia for the 
tea in food-stuffs and raw products. It was three-corn- 
ered trade. The inability of Russia to take the Indian 
tea affected the ability of India to take cotton goods 
from England, the falling off in the demand for cotton 
goods made 1921 the worst year the British cotton goods 
industry had experienced since the American Civil War, 
and the inability of England to sell cotton goods sent 
the price of raw cotton in the United States from 43 
cents a pound in 1920 to 11 cents in 1921, and that 
decline in the principal product of our southern States 
affected all the industries of this country. 

Economic law is always seeking to maintain the 
equilibrium. Witness the influence of exchange rates 
upon trade. Perhaps some who read this had experi- 
ence doing business with Canada when exchange on the 
United States commanded a premium of 15 to 18 per 
cent in Canada. 

The balance of trade between this country and Canada 
for several years was around $300,000,000 per year in 
favor of this country, and our trade relations elsewhere 
were such that Canada could not shift credits to settle 
the account. The sum was so great that Canada could 
not give gold in settlement, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment put an embargo upon exports of gold. The de- 
mand in Canada for means of payment in the United 
States so greatly exceeded the supply that exchange 
commanded premiums ranging up to 18 per cent. 

That situation had several curious reactions. Some 
of our Canadian friends regarded it as a reflection on 
their credit. One distinguished public man declared 
that for his part he would not buy five cents’ worth of 
goods of a country that did not treat the Canadian 
dollar fairly. But the premium was not caused by any- 
thing done in this country. It was caused by the com- 
petition among the Canadians themselves for the means 
of making payments in the United States. The Cana- 
dian gold dollar is the own brother of our gold dollar, 
and it never has been discounted in this country. The 
Canadian paper money never was intended to circulate 
outside of Canada. It could not be used in this country. 


You could net pay debts with it, you could not buy 
goods with it, you could not pay labor with it, you 
couldn’t pay taxes with it—and that is one of the princi- 
pal uses of money nowadays! 
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The situation was not to our advantage; it penalized 
exports from this country to Canada and put a premium 
upon exports from Canada to this country. It was a 
beautiful example of the efforts of economic law to 
maintain the equilibrium, and a demonstration that no 
situation is enduring unless the advantages are mutual. 

And speaking of Canada, surely there is no country 
with whom we should be more desirous of good relations 
than with this neighbor, with whom we have 4,000 miles 
of boundary without a fortress or a gun. What can be 
the gain to us from the new barriers that we have placed 
against the sale of Canadian products in our markets? 
Western Canada grows young cattle, but does not 
grow corn to fatten them. They have been coming 
down to the St. Paul and Chicago markets, from whence 
they have been sold as feeders to our farmers. Eventu- 
ally they have come back to these markets, been slaugh- 
tered in our packing houses, made freight for our rail- 
roads and have either been shipped to foreign markets 
or released cattle of our own growing for such ship- 
ments. Now we have put a duty of 114 cents per pound 
on such cattle. They probably will continue to be fat- 
tened upon our corn, but in Canada, and move over 
Canadian railroads, and through Canadian packing 
establishments to foreign markets, where they will com- 
pete as truly as before. 

What is to be gained by the duty on wheat, when 
Canadian and American wheat moving out daily over 
parallel routes are finally sold in foreign markets in 
open competition and at prices which are reflected back 
over every stage of the journey from the local markets 
and farms on both sides of the line? Why should we 
attempt to maintain the fiction of an independent and 
protected market for wheat, when a rainstorm in Argen- 
tina or Australia will affect prices in Chicago! 

We know from experience that practically every 
dollar’s worth of products that Canada sells in this 
country is used here for the purchase of our products. 
Is there any reason why such a relationship should not 
be as beneficial as a similar relationship between our 
own States ? 

I would reaffirm that the fundamental fact in world 
relationships and in all economic relationships is this 
mutuality of interests. Unfortunately, there is only 
a faint comprehension of it, and because this is so we 
have a world of rivalries and antagonisms which from 
time to time break out in war. 

The responsibility for war does not always belong to 
the nation that fires the first gun. The spirit of war 
may be developed in mistaken ideas about national in- 
terests. If nations believe that their fundamental in- 
terests are in conflict, that there is an irreconcilable 
rivalry and struggle for existence, if people believe that 
the future of their country and of their children is at 
stake, of course they will fight; nothing else is to be 
expected ; war is inevitable. 

But that view is all wrong. It over-emphasizes the 
idea of competition. It has its origin in a chronic fear 
of over-production, and there can be no such thing as 
general over-production. Unbalanced production there 
can be; we have been suffering from it; but general 
over-production there cannot be, so long as human 
wants are unsatisfied. 

One of the grievances we have against the labor or- 
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ganizations is that they sometimes restrict the output, 
acting upon the theory that there is only a given amount 
of work to be done, and the longer they can make it last 
and the more they can make it pay in wages the better. 

That is a mistaken theory, but it is no different 
from the theory of statesmen and business men in their 
exaggerated anxiety that there will not be business 
enough to go around. The truth is that there no 
limit to the amount of work to be done in the world, 
or to the amount of business to be had, or to the amount 
of wealth that may be created from the resources of 
nature. The purchasing power of every country is 
in its own powers of production, and the greatest pros- 
perity that can be attained by any country under the 
modern industrial organization is found in connection 
with the highest state of prosperity in every other 
country. 

The problem of society is so to organize, co-ordinate, 
integrate, and balance, the industries of all countries 
as to obtain the greatest possible production of all the 
things that minister to the common welfare. That is 
the great appeal to the enlightened and constructive 
forces of the world. 


Is 





EUROPE BETWEEN TWO WARS 
By DR. HEINRICH MATAJA 


President of the Austrian Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union 

HATEVER may be said, the late war found at 

least the peoples of Europe unprepared. ‘To our 
generation peace was a natural condition. Since 1871 
Europe had seen no great conflict within her own fron- 
tiers. The Boer War, the Spanish-American and the 
Russo-Japanese wars were fought overseas and made 
little impression on any European nation, save, perhaps, 
those directly involved. The Russo-Turkish War of 1875 
and the occupation of Bosnia were an old story. It was 
with the Balkan wars and the Lybian campaign that 
Europe first heard her own bugles again. But the peo- 
ples did not believe that these were the precursors of a 
European war. 

Now we are awake, shocked out of our guileless dreams 
of the year 1913. We are now familiar with war and 
we know that always and everywhere we have to reckon 
with the possibility of war. Had we realized as much 
before 1914, had we not been quite so naive, perhaps we 
should have discovered strength to ward off the catas- 
trophe? Perhaps. At any rate, the impending war does 
not find us so unprepared in spirit as did the one scarcely 
ended. And if there is in us any power to surmount 
our fate, let that power show itself now. 

It was a Russian, Ivan Turgenev, who pictured for us 
the Russian people as Sphynx. In the light of Russia’s 
history during the last five years, that nation may well 
remain for us an insoluble riddle. The liberal revolu- 
tion of February, 1917, was succeeded by the proletarian 
revolution of October, and the giant empire bent the 
knee to new masters. In unexampled idolotry of Karl 


Marx, the Marxist principles were proclaimed as the 
foundation of the new State and all opposition was over- 
whelmed in the fury of the Red Terror, which counted 
its victims by the hundred thousands. 
proved unworkable. 


The system 
Production stopped, famine swept 
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away millions. The Bolshevik rulers recognize that the 
system is impossible. They declare Communism, the 
complete programme of Karl Marx, meanwhile imprac- 
ticable. “NEP” is now the word, the new economic 
policy or orientation, naught else being realizable but 
the old capitalism—with certain limitations. But for 
how long? Capitalism without the capitalists, and only 
the land system changed in principle, the “Chorny 
pieriediel” put through, an agrarian reform more radi- 
cal than Stolypin’s. Thus the Bolshevists, as they them- 
selves point out, are their own counter-revolution. 

Practically at the same time as the NEP reform, 
though without special connection therewith, a change 
took place in the leading nationalist circles. Many 
Czarist officers had already accepted service in the Soviet 
army, which gradually lost its character as the Red army 
and became the Russian army. More and more it be- 
came clear to the Russians that for the present Russia 
had no prospect outside Bolshevism, and within and 
beyond Russia there developed a movement among the 
antibolshevists to join forces with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The formation of a united All-Russian front in 
fact is well on the way. 

And already we see this united Russia entering upon 
the path which Russia has followed since ever it emerged 
from Tartar dominion, The first step now is to recover 
the lost border provinces. Russia does not think for a 
moment of acknowledging the existing position. But 
far beyond this, no Russian Czar or general could have 
turned toward the Mediterranean with more energy of 
purpose than the present rulers of Russia. One step 
has already been taken: the reconquest of Georgia. The 
Russian Colossus, shut off from the sea, must force a 
road for itself, and a Russian Empire extending from 
Kamchatka to the Adriatic is no less an ideal to the 
Russians of today than to those of 1914, 1829, or the 
eighteenth century. 

In the Russian question Europe has committed tre- 
mendous mistakes. But what is Europe? What Kleist’s 
Aristan asked of Germany can with greater truth be 
asked of Europe: Where and when has it existed, “in 
the moon? in the days of the giants?” If the European 
peoples cannot see themselves as a whole, they must 
take the consequences, especially in face of such a nation 
as Russia, which for its part is inclined to lump them all 
together. Europe has also failed to realize the immense 
importance of Russia for her own economic existence. 
The reconstruction of Russia ought to have been the real 
basis for a reconstruction of Europe. Multifarious 
motives prevented this, and thus an irrevocable oppor- 
tunity has been missed to bind Russia closer to Europe. 
The only one who recognized the situation and acted 
with decision was Pope Pius XI. 

Relations between those two States, however, on which 
Europe’s sole hope rests and from which, alas, the great- 
est danger threatens, the relations between France and 
Germany, are inspired by a hate deeper than any our 
generation has known. The war which broke out in 
1914 really consisted of several simultaneous wars: the 
tusso-German, the Anglo-German, the Austro-Russian. 
France saw only the war with Germany, and saw that 
only as an attack, as unexpected as it was formidable, 
of an overpowering foe. Horror and rage possessed the 
nation. For France did not will the war, did not be- 
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lieve in it. To what an extent the French governments 
had pursued a policy which had created the war atmos- 
phere the French people were absolutely unaware. In 
their conviction the French were fortified by the opening 
tactics of German general staff (I offer no opinion as 
to whether these were a military necessity or not), of 
remaining on the defensive against Russia and launch- 
ing with the utmost energy an aggressive against France. 
The idea of the German leaders was at that time to de- 
feat the weaker enemy in the west in order to be able 
to turn with their whole strength against the more 
powerful enemy in the East. Thus, the first weeks of 
the war brought precisely what the French on the first 
day had feared: German armies, invading France from 
all sides, menaced Paris. When, therefore, the Germans 
were hurled back and the first battle of the Marne and 
the defense of Verdun were decided against the Ger- 
mans, panic was transformed into national enthusiasm, 
against which all the air attacks on Paris were futile. 
The devastation of Northern France by the German 
army was decisive. One must remember all that today 
in order to understand the French mentality. 

And this people, in this mentality, are the victors. 
The heroism of the French on the battlefields was in- 
describable, their losses frightful. Indeed, it was French 
troops which had to endure the most terrific assaults, 
and in political life, too, it was a Frenchman, Clemen- 
ceau, who held fast to the policy of jusqu’ au boutisme. 
The French were the backbone of the victorious armies. 
Gradually they came to regard themselves as the real 
victors, and this belief grew stronger the more the Brit- 
ish and Americans withdrew militarily after the war. 
Ultimately there was only one great army at war 
strength—the French. They saw themselves as the 
military masters of Europe. 

Now, this mentality in France had not endured up to 
the occupation of the Ruhr, at least not throughout the 
country and not in its entirety. That the Germans were 
to blame for the war, that they must therefore make 
good the reparation claims, remained, of course, the 
universal conviction. Germany’s extraordinary difficul- 
ties were realized by practically every one, with the 
reservation in most cases that the Germans were creating 
those difficulties on purpose—indeed, that the German 
government itself was organizing the flight of capital 
or at least winked at it. Yet there were many who 
thought more and more of the French budget and of 
practical reparation possibilities, and believed that with 
the main au collet little could be achieved. The French 
Chamber elected in 1919 was strongly nationalist; but 
whoever reads the debates of December 15 last must 
admit that the Chamber was not in favor of the Ruhr 
occupation. Poincaré submitted at this sitting that he 
was on the eve of important negotiations with other 
powers (the Paris Conference of December 2) and must 
have a free hand. This conference collapsed so quickly 
that the failure can hardly have taken the French Gov- 
ernment by surprise. Then followed the advance into 
the Ruhr, which, contrary to all previous assurances, 
proved to be of a military character. But the French 


Parliament is patriotic; in face of the enemy and of the 
Allies, it would never leave the government in the lurch. 
It approved Poincaré’s policy and his speech was posted 


in public. 
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And now the conflict with Germany is a fact, a con- 
flict which fires the imagination and the passions. 
Trumpets sound, battalions are on the march, guns rum- 
ble at the trot through the streets of German towns, 
cavalry detachments ride with drawn saber, and even if 
there are no battles still there are arrests, occupations, 
even collisions. The French nation has a strong sense 
of nationality and a lively instinct of citizenship. The 
conflict being a fact, national solidarity is restored, the 
nationalist elements triumph. But whither can this 
lead? France is spending immense sums and Germany 
is becoming still poorer. Common sense knows that the 
occupation of the Ruhr cannot achieve the aim intended: 
increased German payments. And so shrewd a head as 
Poincaré is certainly awake to that fact. 

And those on the ether side of the barricade are also 
human beings and not clods. There is a mentality in 
Germany as well as in France. And it must be reiter- 
ated that irreparable harm has been done. For four 
years Germany has adhered to the “policy of fulfilment” 
(Erfiillungspolitik), under the greatest home, foreign, 
and financial difficulties. This policy has found no re- 
sponse in France, and the other powers have at least let 
things take their course. Thus the opponents of the 
policy of fulfilment in Germany are necessarily strength- 
ened in their conviction and attract ever greater support. 
Now those who declared that France wanted not peace, 
but the annihilation of Germany, appear to be right. 
The occupation of the Ruhr has hammered this into 
every head. 

What policy is open to Germany if the German people 
come to the conviction that France does not want peace. 
Can it set its hopes on Britain, on America? Experi- 
ence answers that question. Germany sees only one way: 
Russia. The German-Russian rapprochement was in- 
tended as an important step toward the reconstruction 
of Europe. In the popular mind this rapprochement 
now assumes quite a different character. If France de- 
sires Germany’s destruction, if Britain and America 
stand aloof, then nothing remains for Germany but the 
move toward Russia, which country may well count on 
using Germany temporarily for its own purposes, just 
as it once made use of Britain in order to march against 
Germany. Russia is now at heart done with Europe, 
and Europe has itself to blame. But this is a fact which 
must be faced by the German statesman who in this de- 
cisive hour directs the policy of his country. 

There are two ways of achieving world peace, or rather 
two schools of thought. The one aims at abolishing war 
as an admissible method of settling international differ- 
ences. This way certainly does not achieve the purpose. 
True, this path must also be followed that the nations 
and their leaders may not continue, without irresistible 
cause, to think of war as a resort in emergency. The 
other way aims at the removal of the causes of war. 
This incomparably more laborious way will lead man- 
kind much farther. It is also the thought which is at 
the bottom of the League of Nations. No “Never 
Again” demonstrations will evoke so strong a feeling 
that war, when the reasons are compelling, will not take 
place. Whoever would avoid the impending war, which 
will drag us all into its fiery vortex, must resolve to rid 
the world of the fundamental causes of war. 














THE RUHR DEADLOCK 


The outstanding developments of the Ruhr deadlock dur- 
ing the past month appear to be a certain tendency to sud- 
den outbreaks of violence on the part of the French troops, 
such as that which resulted in the death of several German 
workmen at the Krupp factories, and various statements 
and counter-statements of position on the part of Germany, 
France, and England. 


CHANCELLOR CUNO’S SPEECH 


Chancellor Cuno delivered a speech in the Reichstag on 
April 11, which was the occasion of services in honor of the 


thirteen workmen killed in Essen. He said: 


We have repeatedly stated that we are ready for negotia- 
tions on terms of freedom, honor, and equality. We have 
pointed out the practical way of solving the reparations 
problem, which the invasion of the Ruhr made almost insol- 
uble. We have expressed assent to the proposal of Mr. 
Hughes, who guides the foreign policy of the United States. 
sut we were not heard. 

Everything was done to avoid the invasion of the Ruhr, 
or to end it as soon as possible. Nor shall we, in future, 
omit to do anything that can restore peace and freedom to 
our country. And even now that we are standing before the 
graves of these heroes we are ready to enter upon negotia- 
tions on terms of equality and free from all compulsion. 
sut peace and freedom must be guaranteed, or else the sac- 
rifices made in the Ruhr and the Rhineland will have been 
made in vain. 

Reparations must be limited to what can be fulfilled. The 
soil in which the eleven heroes are being buried today must 
be liberated from the hands and feet of the enemy; those 
who are languishing in prison or in exile must be able to 
return to their homes and to freedom; and no settlement 
can be accepted that lays hands on the Ruhr or the Rhine- 
land in a territorial sense. 

Commenting on this the Manchester Guardian 
(April 13) remarks that, in other words, the German Goy- 
ernment agrees to submit unconditionally to the decision of 
an impartial international committee which will decide the 
maximum reparations Germany is able to pay. It also 
agrees to sound the international money market with a view 
to obtaining a loan, the proceeds of which would be handed 
over to France or the Allies as an immediate advance pay- 
ment in cash. 

Furthermore, the German Government agrees to provide 
all the guarantees the loan syndicate may consider neces- 
sary. It agrees to enforce the co-operation of business and 
industry by special legislation and to submit to interallied 
financial control. This declaration of the Chancellor is con- 
sidered by the English paper to be the most important step 
toward peace made, so far, in Germany. A three days’ de- 
bate on the situation in the Reichstag, which took place on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, left this situation un- 
changed. 


speech, 


LORD CURZON’S STATEMENT 


Following the debate, on April 20th, the Marquis Curzon, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, ap- 
peared in the House of Lords for the purpose of defending 
British foreign policy, in reply to a speech made by Lord 
Buckmaster, demanding that the Ruhr problem be referred 
to the League of Nations. 

Lord Curzon pointed out that Great Britain could not side 
with France, because she was unable to participate in an 
undertaking the wisdom of which she had disputed from the 
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outset. On the other hand, to favor Germany would entail 
disloyalty to the Allies. The British Government was con- 
vinced that the maintenance of the Entente was the basis 
of European peace and European recovery. Without it the 
continent would be plunged into chaos. Hence, stated Lord 
Curzon, the attitude of benevolent neutrality which had been 
acceptable to both parties. In the opinion of Lord Curzon, 
this attitude responded to the general desires and convic- 
tions of the British people and left them in a position where, 
at any day or hour, they could intervene with effect. 

The Foreign Secretary then referred to Mr. Bonar Law's 
proposals at the January conference in Paris, which had 
been declined by the French, and stated that Great Britain 
had not receded from that position, and that those proposals 
remained as a basis for discussion. 

The British foreign policy was then summed up by Lord 
Curzon as follows: 

1. The maintenance of the Entente as a basis of European 
peace, 

2. The preservation of a watchful and friendly neutrality 
in the Ruhr, and no encouragement to Germany to evade 
her liabilities. 

3. The adherence to Mr. Bonar Law’s January proposals 
as a basis of settlement. 

4. Security for France but not at the cost of the dismem- 
berment of Germany or the creation of new causes of inter- 
national friction. Any guarantees to be reciprocal. 

5. No abandonment of British reparations claims or can- 
cellation of allied debts beyond the generous offers already 
made. 

6. The problem to be regarded as an international prob- 
lem only to be decided by common action not by the isolated 
agreement of any individual powers. 

Nevertheless, Lord Curzon admitted that a deadlock had 
been reached. In his view, the situation was almost hope- 
lessly complex and difficult. He reminded France, however, 
that her expectations from the occupation had not been 
realized, and at the same time made it apparent that he 
thought German resistance hopeless. Under these circum- 
stances he felt that some move should be made, and he there- 
fore advised Germany to make an offer of willingness to 
pay, and have the payment fixed by the authorities properly 
charged with that duty. 

This speech was received in with a 
amount of disappointment and some bewilderment. 


Germany certain 


HOW MUCH HAS GERMANY PAID? 


An article published by Mr. Charles H. Grasty, special 
European correspondent of the New York Times, in a recent 
issue of that newspaper, makes a comprehensive effort to 
show from official figures just what Germany has paid in 
the way of reparations. The figures presented by Mr. Grasty 
are made, by his analysis, to show that the total German 
payments up to the end of 1922 were between 15 and 16 
billion gold marks, or about $3,850,000,000. Of this sum, 
however, Mr. Grasty states that only about $1,200,000,000 
was paid in cash or in deliveries in kind, though he indi- 
cates that deliveries in kind have been greater than Ger- 
many has been credited with. He notes that the value of 
the Saar mines has not been taken into account, though 
returns to the French from that source may amount to be- 
tween four and eight hundred million gold marks. Other 
material taken over for which no credit has been given in- 
cludes military, naval, and aéronautical supplies, and the 


German navy itself. On the other hand, the Allies realized 
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little out of these and Germany was not thereby deprived 
of much productive wealth. The New York Times, how- 


ever, compiled the following table from Mr. Grasty’s figures, 
showing what Germany has paid up to January 1, 1923, 
estimated in gold marks at, roughly, four to the dollar. 


Cash (payments under treaty)............. $1,905,665,995 
Deliveries in kind (real value probably 
RPE rte here Pe eee Perr Tee 3,483,842,000 
State properties (in ceded territories)...... 2,504,342,000 
Restitutions (property found in Germany)... 2,700,000,000 
Allied expenses in Germany............... -  1,206,650,005 
SOUMOMRTRTOR DEORE 6.o.o.5ccccccsnesccccssics 4,000,000,000 
| ee Ce ee ee ee re rr re 15,800,000,000 
Deduct loans made by Allies to Germany.... 390,000,000 
eB, eee - 15,410,000,000 
Total in dollars (approximately)..... $3,850,000,000 
Indefiniteness in many valuations, states Mr. Grasty, 


makes it possible to present a good showing, as regards 
reparation payment figures, for either Aside from 
payments made in cash and deliveries in kind, the chief 
credits are restitutions, which can hardly be regarded as 
reparation, according to the New York Times, as they com- 
prise property taken over by the German army and since 
returned, and sequestered property, much of which consists 
of German holdings in the United States and which will 
eventually be returned to its owners. 


NEW GERMAN OFFER 


On May 2 Germany made a new offer to France with 
regard to the problem of reparations. This offer, contained 
in a note delivered to the French Government, involves the 
following proposals: 

Payment of 30,000,000,000 gold marks to France proposed. 

Money will be raised by loans, 20,000,000,000 marks by 
July 1, 1927; 5,000,000,000 by July 1, 1929, and last 5,000,- 
000,000 by July 1, 1931. 

Payments in kind to be continued. 

Question of interest left to arbitration. 

In event of rejection, Germany proposes Secretary Hughes’ 
plan. 


side. 


The new German offer was met in Paris with a great deal 
of skepticism. A high government official, in discussing it, 
said: 

The scheme amounts to the reopening of the whole ques- 
tion of reparations as settled by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The plan is aggravated by the suggestion that in case of 
failure of a loan, which no one here thinks can be floated 
successfully, the question of payment by Germany would be 
referred to a commission, on which would be represented 
neutrals who are loaded up with marks and have every in- 
terest of boosting them by getting Germany off as easily as 
possible. 

While this offer is regarded as inadequate in both Belgium 
and Great Britain, the attitude there does not appear to be 
as unequivocal as in France. It is believed that the new 
German offer may serve as the basis for discussions which 
may eventually lead to a solution of the problem. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN STOCKHOLM 


Two public meetings were organized in Stockholm on Feb- 
ruary 15 for the discussion of the Ruhr situation. These 


meetings, called jointly by fourteen Swedish organizations, 
were addressed by the mayor of Stockholm, members of 
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Parliament, and other speakers. The following resolutions 


were adopted at the meetings: 


These days are witnessing the working of fresh havoc 
upon humanity. The French action in the Ruhr is threaten- 
ing the vanquished and impoverished German people with a 
complete collapse; the action carries within it the seeds of 
revenge and of future destruction to be wreaked upon France 
and Belgium, countries that have already had their full 
share of tribulations. The action foretokens, as does the 
failure to reach an agreement in the Near East question, a 
fresh world-wide war and misery for us all. 

This meeting emphasizes the imperative duty incumbent 
upon governments and peoples to do their uttermost to ward 
off the outbreak of a fresh world-wide catastrophe. 

This meeting urges that the League of Nations, which, as 
at present constituted, is not capable of fulfilling its task as 
a peacemaker, be transformed into an association of all 
nations, embracing consequently also Germany, Russia, and 
the United States of America, which shall be broad-based 
upon the principles of right and justice and be no longer 
fettered by the leading-strings of a peace treaty drawn up 
between belligerents. 

This meeting appeals to the peoples of Great Britain and 
America to combine forces immediately, with a view to dis- 
covering some peaceful solution of the present acute world 
crisis. 

This meeting demands international disarmament, and 
that the victorious powers who disarmed Germany shall 
themselves do their part to see that the disarmament ques- 
tion is adopted as one of the items on the agenda papers of 
international conferences. 

This meeting presses upon everybody the necessity for 
persistent strenuous endeavor to bring about such an eco- 
nomic and intellectual transformation in the world as shall 
remove the causes of war and shall pave the way for a real 
fraternity among nations. 





COMMUNISM IN TURKEY 


In the midst of the international complications that con- 
front his government, Mustapha Kemal has found it neces- 
sary to inaugurate a vigorous campaign against the spread 
of a communist movement in Turkey. Up to the summer of 
1922, communism was outlawed in Anatolia, in spite of the 
fact that apparently friendly relations existed between An- 
gora and Moscow. Then, under pressure from the Russian 
Soviet Government, Kemal permitted the communist groups, 
which had existed as secret organizations, to come out into 
the open and set up a Turkish Communist Party. Several 
weeks ago, however, this Communist Party was broken up 
by order of the Turkish Government and its leaders were 
arrested. 

So drastic have been the measures taken by Kemal against 
radical groups in Turkey that the executive committee of 
the Communist Internationale in Moscow found itself con- 
strained to issue a manifesto protesting against this policy 
on the part of the Turkish Government. 


THE MOSCOW MANIFESTO 


This manifesto of the Communist Internationale, addressed 
to the “revolutionary proletariat and peasantry of the world,” 
reads as follows: 


At the price of poverty and suffering for millions of work- 
ers in capitalist countries, at the price of the most ruthless 
exploitation of labor, England, France, and other imperial- 
ist robbers created their world power. But they have still 
further strengthened their wealth and power by the enslave- 
ment and shameless plundering of the many millions of 
working people in the colonial and semi-colonial countries ; 
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and, at the same time, the imperialistic World War and the 
post-war years have demonstrated the total inability of 
capitalism to control the forces which it has itself generated. 

After the war there began the epoch of the decay of capi- 
talism. 

The world slaughter has opened the eyes of millions of 
colonial proletarians and peasants to the unendurable con- 
ditions of their existence; a powerful, but still unorganized, 
wave of revolutionary outbreaks attended the close of the 
bloody war. This elemental force, eager for the battle for 
a better future, was led and organized by the native bour- 
geoisie. Grown up and strengthened during the war, it did 
not want any longer to remain in the clutches of imperial- 
ism and hand over to it the lion’s share of the exploitation 
of their “own workers and peasants.” The struggle for na- 
tional emancipation, slogan of the young colonial bourgeoisie, 
was eagerly joined in and carried into effect by the laboring 
masses of India, Egypt. Turkey, ete. 

The Communist Internationale is unswervingly fighting 
against capitalist robbers in all the countries of the world. 
Could it sanctimoniously turn away from the national liber- 
ators in the struggle of colonial and semi-colonial countries? 

The Communist Internationale has openly proclaimed its 
support and assistance to this struggle and it unswervingly 
keeps lending this assistance to this very day. 


With particular sympathy did the Communist Interna- 


tionale watch the heroic struggle of the Turkish people 
against the whole pack of Entente stranglers. Unceasingly 


directing the attention of the advanced proletariat through- 
out the world, and of Soviet Russia especially, to the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the Turkish workers and peasants, the 
Communist Internationale has unfailingly urged world-wide 
assistance to this struggle. The Entente imperialists, ac- 
customed as they are to measure forces in terms of pounds 
and dollars, dreadnoughts and machine-guns, are just begin- 
ning to grasp the significance of the unweighable, and on the 
exchange unquotable, sympathy of the revolutionary world 
proletariat. The Communist Internationale, however, fully 
appreciates the powerful part of this support, without which 
the attack of the imperialist robbers would long ago have 
ended in the ruin of little Turkey. 

The Angora National Government, which leads the revo- 
lutionary struggle for the emancipation of the Turkish peo- 
ple, must not lose sight of this. The revolutionary success 
of Turkey will be lasting and enduring only if it will make 
sure of the continued support of the world proletariat and 
its vanguard, the Communist Internationale. 

But what is it that enlists proletarian sympathies for the 
struggle of the Angora National Government? It is the firm 
conviction that without the breaking of the imperialist yoke 
the emancipation of the Turkish workers and peasants is 
inconceivable. In the struggle of the Angora National Gov- 
ernment the world proletariat sees not only prospects of 
national emancipation, but a preparation for the complete 
emancipation of Turkish labor. This is why the news of 
persecutions started in Turkey against revolutionary work- 
ers and peasants and their Communist Party has filled the 
hearts of the advanced proletarians throughout the world 
with alarm. The Angora National Government is taking a 
dangerous road, which leads to its isolation from the only 
sincere friends of struggling Turkey—the revolutionary 
world proletariat and the Communist Internationale. 

Trade unions are being dissolved and labor organizations 
persecuted in Turkey. The Turkish Communist Party has 
been broken up. Arrested Communists are being tried by 
extraordinary tribunals. They are charged with treason. 
The Angora Government threatens them with the harshest 
penalties. At the price of persecution of revolutionary 
workers and peasants, the Turkish Government is trying to 
secure the sympathy and favor of the Entente robbers at 
Lausanne. 

The Communist Internationale, representing the will and 
the strength of the advanced proletarians and peasants 
throughout the world, addresses in their name a stern warn- 
ing to the Angora Government. Do not follow the path of 
Poincaré and Mussolini. World imperialists still exist. 
Your struggle is far from finished. Without international 
proletarian aid you shall not win this fight. 
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The Communist Internationale calls upon the revolution- 
ary proletarians of ail countries—and above all, those of 
England, France, Russia, and Switzerland—to give warnings 
to the representatives of the Angora National Government 
in these countries. 

To us the struggle and the first victories of Turkish labor 
are dear. The Communist Internationale watches with un- 
flagging sympathy the further progress of this struggle; but 
ugainst all that counteracts the consolidation and progress 
of the victories of the Turkish workers and peasants the 
international proletariat will proclaim ruthless and uncom- 
promising war. 


COMMUNISTS “ON GOOD BEHAVIOR” 


At the time when Kemal permitted the Turkish commu- 
nists to work in the open, these communists were instructed 
from Moscow to be on “good behavior.” In discussing Ke- 
mal’s change of policy, Carl Radek, the secretary of the 
executive committee of the Communist Internationale, said: 


The Turkish communists are not proletarians. Their 
party consists of peasants who want to defend their own 
interests and of the educated which realize that 
there is no return to the past. Vhe peasantry and the edu- 
cated classes of Turkey should not attempt an overthrow of 
the existing order. They must remember that their aim in 
their country’s present situation should be in supporting 
Turkey's national movement for liberation. 


classes, 


How long this “good behavior” has lasted is quite ap- 
parent from the fact that, less than a year later, Kemal 
found it necessary to reverse his policy once more and to 
inaugurate so drastic a program of prosecution against his 
own communists as to cause the Communist Internationale 
to issue its solemn manifesto. 





U. S. CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA 


Prior to the war, Europe held an almost pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the economic life of Latin America; but during the 
last few years the capital, ingenuity, and engineering skill 
originating from the United States have gained ground tre- 
mendously in the countries of Latin America. Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in an address delivered before the National For- 
eign Trade Council, which held its sessions in New Orleans, 
sketched the story of this interesting and significant devel- 
opment. 

Shortly after the Armistice the lowered cost of production 
in Europe threatened seriously to regain for European manu- 
facturers the Latin American markets, to which the United 
States had naturally fallen heir during the period of the 
war. Every weapon of commerce known to the centuries- 
experienced merchants of the old world was employed to 
Salesmen’s palaver of the “culti- 
vated in Europe” brand broadcasted from thousands of 
trained tongues promised prices, deliveries, and qualities 
which seemed certain to chase the American and his goods 


support this advantage. 


from the southern avenues of trade. 

The vigorous onslaught did for a time seriously affect our 
Some of the smaller American houses were 
their Now, however, the tide 


trade relations. 
doors. 


even forced to close 
has turned. 

Throughout Latin America, with the single exception of 
Mexico, our exports for the last quarter of 1922 showed an 
increase, and frequently a very material increase, over those 
of the corresponding period of 1921. 
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from an 
Latin 


The outlook for the and distant future 
American sales standpoint is more than hopeful. 
America is selling her staple products, cacao, coffee, copper, 
hides, meats, nitrates, sugar, and other commodities, once 
more in the world’s markets at increasingly satisfactory 
prices, and the United States is certain to enjoy more than 
a fair share of this revival of trade. 

The part which American capital, engineering skill, and 
business ability have played in the development of the nat- 
ural resources of Latin America does not seem to be so well 
Credit for a large share of our 


near 


recognized as it should be. 
present success in overcoming European competition is due 
the judicious investment of American capital in that region 
and to the pioneer work of American engineers. Long be- 
fore the United States was in a position to export capital, 
its citizens were applying their skill and ingenuity in build- 
ing railroads, establishing steamship lines, in opening coal 
and other mines, and similar work in South America. 

William Wheelwright, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
seventy years ago laid plans for the first railway in South 
America and subsequently projected the first trans-Andine 
railroad and established the first steamship line on the west 
coast of South America. Just twenty years later Henry 
Meiggs performed the tremendous feat of constructing the 
highest standard-gauge railway in the world, the marvelous 
Central Railroad of Peru, and other railroad lines. In more 
recent times the construction of the Panama Canal has been 
the outstanding achievement of American engineeering en- 
terprise. There have been many other striking evidences of 
our ability and our interest in the development of the re- 
sources of Latin America. 

The contention that trade follows investment seems illus- 
trated by the heavy export of American machinery to Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia, where American companies are in oper- 
ation. These financial transactions now amount to from 
$2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. After the Armistice, 
natural consequence of its newly acquired position as a cred- 
itor nation, the United States took the place of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and other European countries as the chief 
market for Latin American loans. These flotations reached 
their height in the first half of last year, when a total of 
about $150,000,000 was issued. 


as a 





THE XXI CONFERENCE.OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The President of the Interparliamentary Union has issued 
a circular invitation to the member groups to attend the 
XXI Conference of the Union, to be held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on August 15, 16, and 17. The meetings will be 
held at the building of the Danish Parliament. 


AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 
Following are the agenda of the conference: 


1. Election of the president and bureau of the conference. 
2. Parliamentary control of foreign policy. 
Report by Dr. Mataja, former Secretary of State, 
president of the Austrian group. 
3. Colonial mandates and the League of Nations. 
Report by M. H. van Kol, former member of the 
Upper House of the States General (Holland). 
. Disarmament. 
(a) Confirmation of the resolutions of the Stockholm 
and Vienna conferences (1921 and 1922). 


_ 
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(b) A treaty of disarmament and of mutual guaran- 
tee. 

Report by the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil (Great 
Britain). 

Regional agreements 
ments. 

Report by Dr. Munch, former Minister of Defense 
(Denmark). 

. Report from the Commission on Racial and Colonial 
Questions on the rights and duties of national minor- 
ities, 

Report by Dr. Usteri, former Conseiller aux Etats 
(Switzerland). 

. Economic and financial questions. 

Report from the Permanent Study Commission. 

. Institution of an international organization of mutual 

aid for assistance to peoples stricken by calamities. 
Report by M. Giovanni Ciraolo, Senator of the King- 
dom of Italy. 

8. Amendment to Article 14, section 4, of the statutes. 

Report by M. H. La Fontaine, Belgian Senator. 

9. Report from the bureau on the activities of the Council 
since the XXth Conference, and from the Secretary 
General on the administration of the bureau during 
the first half of the year 1923. 

Communication of the names of the delegates from the 
groups to the Interparliamentary Council to hold office 
from the XXIst to the XXIInd Conference. 

According to Article 12 of the statutes of the Union, two 
delegates must be nominated by each group at least 
a month before the opening of the conference. Nomi- 
nitions are to be sent to the Interparliamentary Bu- 
reau, and through the latter submitted to the confer- 
ence, 

11. Election of a 
take the place of M. 
land), retiring member. 

According to Article 16 of the statutes, the retiring mem- 
ber cannot be re-elected, and his place must be taken 
by a member of another group. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE STATUTES 


Attention of the member groups is called especially to 


(c) for a reduction of arma- 


~ 


10. 


member of the Executive Committee to 
Scherrer-Fiillemann (Switzer- 


paragraph 7 of the agenda: 


A small drafting committee of three members of the Or- 
ganization Commission met at Bale on April 8. This com- 
mittee decided to propose an amendment to Article 14, sec- 
tion 4, of the statutes, concerning the competence of the 
Council with regard to the texts of draft resolutions to be 
submitted to the conferences. 

The text now in force runs as follows: 

“It (the Council) decides upon the agenda of the confer- 
ence and upon the text of the draft resolutions other than 
those submitted by a special study commission.” 

The text proposed by the drafting committee is as follows: 

“It (the Council) decides upon the agenda of the confer- 
ence. <All the draft resolutions to be submitted to the con- 
ference are laid before the Council. Any one of its mem- 
bers may move that the Council should propose to the con- 
ference the acceptance, amendment or rejection of a draft 
resolution not submitted by a study commission.” 

At its sitting on April 9 the Council declared itself in favor 
of the above proposal, which will be submitted to the confer- 
ence by M. H. La Fontaine, Belgian Senator. 

Article 18 of the statutes reads: 

“Proposals to alter the statutes must be made formally in 
writing and sent to the Interparliamentary Bureau at least 
three months before the meetings of the conference. The 
bureau shall communicate them immediately to the various 
national groups. The bureau shall also, if necessary, com- 
municate to them the proposals of amendments at least one 
month before the meeting of the conference.” 

If, therefore, any group or one of its members wishes to 
present a different text from the one submitted by the draft- 
ing committee, or has any other amendment to the statutes 
to propose, the bureau should be informed of it without 
delay, in order that it may communicate the proposal to the 
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other groups. According to Article 18, quoted above, the 
latest date for the communication of such proposals will be 
July 15, or a month before the opening of the conference. 


DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 


The American group of the Interparliamentary Union will 
be represented at the Copenhagen Conference, according to 
the present schedule, by the following members: 

Senators: William B. McKinley, of Illinois; Henry F. 
Ashurst, of Arizona; Charles Curtis, of Kansas; John W. 
Harreld, of Oklahoma; Pat Harrison, of Mississippi; Frank 
R. Gooding, of Idaho; Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas; 
Thomas Sterling, of South Dakota; Claude A. Swanson, of 
Virginia. 

Representatives: Theodore E. of Ohio; Carl R. 
Chindblom, of Illinois; Robert Ohio; John J. 
McSwain, of South Carolina; Andrew J. Montague, of Vir- 
ginia; Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; Henry W. Wat- 
son, of Pennsylvania. 

Included in the delegation also will be former Represerta- 
tive James J. Slayden, of Texas, and the Executive Secretary 
of the American Group, Arthur Deerin Call. 


Burton, 


Crosser, of 


THE PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 
As Furnished by the Danish Group 


Sunday, August 12, 1 p. m.—Opening of the secretariat of 
the conference at the Houses of Parliament. 
Monday, August 13.—Meetings of committees and of the 
Executive Committee. 
Tuesday, August 14, W) a. m.—Meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Council. 
8 p. m.—Great reception and soiree at the townhall 
of Copenhagen in honor of the conference, ar- 
ranged by the municipality. 


Wednesday, August 15, 11.30 a. m.—Opening meeting of 
conference. 
1 p. m.—Meeting of Council. 


3 p. m.—General session. 
Thursday, August 16, 9 a. m. 

12 noon.—Lunch of the 
at the Houses of Parliament. 

1.30 p. m.—General session. 

4 p. m.—Reception of the delegates and the ladies 
accompanying them by the His Majesty the King 
at Amalienborg. 

8 p. m.—Great festival for the members of the con- 
ference at the Tivoli of Copenhagen. 

Friday, August 17, 10 a. m. 

3 to 6 p. m.—Final general session. 

8 p. m.—Great banquet of the Danish group at the 
“Paladsteatret.” 

Saturday, August 18.—Meetings of committees. 


General sessicn. 


Presidents of the Rigsdag 


to 1 p. m.—General session. 


Possible visits to various agricultural institutions at the 
invitation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
A committee of ladies will prepare a program for the 


ladies accompanying the delegates (visits to museums, re- 
ceptions, excursions, etc.). 





CHURCH TRIALS IN RUSSIA 


The recent trial in Moscow of the high officials of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Russia, which had resulted in 
the execution of Vicar-General Butkevich and the imprison- 
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ment of a the head of the 


Church, Archbishop Zepliak, has aroused a storm of pro 


number of priests, including 


test all over the world. Considerable interest was aroused 
by the claim, made in certain quarters, to the effect that 
the against the were political in 
character, rather than matters concerned with purely re- 
The following text of the verdict handed 
down by the Supreme Court in the trial throws interesting 
light upon this important point. 


charges accused priests 


ligious affairs. 


VERDICT IN THE ZEPLIAK-BUTKEVICH CASE 


The Supreme Court has established that the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Petrograd, under the guid 
ance of the Metropolitan Ropp and the Archbishop Zepliak, 
while admitting the beneficial influence of the decree on the 
separation of the Church from the State in so far as this 
decree gave to the Catholics, as to all other citizens, com 
plete liberty of conscience in their religious beliefs and 
complete freedom to the religious to worship in any way 
they pleased, nevertheless opposed clauses 8, 9, 12, and 
13 of this decree. These clauses provided that all trans 
actions and rights relating to civil property were to be in 
the sole hands of the civic authorities, that the schools were 
to be separated from the Church, that the Church was to 
have no property or juridical rights, and that all Church 
property was henceforth to be regarded as the property of 
the people of the Russian Republic. 

However, in the period when this law, promulgated in 
the early days of the revolution, was only partially applied, 
the Catholic clergy remained quiet. But as the policy 
of nationalizing property in the Republic began to be applied 
more and more thoroughly, and after the expropriation (in 
accordance with the above decree) of the important income 
yielding estates of the Holy Catherine Church in Petro 
grad, and also after the expropriation had been extended 


to apply to the church buildings themselves and to the 
movable property and church plate contained in them 
these buildings, plate, ete., being transferred to the con 


gregation of worshippers to be used by them free of charge 
on certain agreed conditions—the Catholic clergy started 
to work out a series of measures for struggling against the 


Soviet authorities, in order to regain for the Church its 
lost property and juridical rights. Being, however, con 
vinced at first of the instability of the Soviet authority, 


and expecting its downfall daily, the leaders of the Catholic 
clergy in Russia were ready to permit their parishioners 


to conclude the above-mentioned agreements with regard 
to Church property, regarding such agreements as being 


of no importance and merely temporary and fictitious. They 
continued to regard such property as belonging to the 
Churches, and the prelate Butkevich, with the permission 
of Ropp, even mortgaged the estates of the Holy Catherine 
Chureh to private individuals in Petrograd for 600,000 
roubles, the loan to be redeemed after the downfall of the 
Soviet Government and the return to the churches of their 
property. 

When, however, Zepliak, Butkevich, Ropp and other 
Church adherents lost all hope of the overthrow of the 
Soviet Government, they began to organize mass resistance 
to the application of the law of January 23, 1918, on the 
separation of the Church from the State, and having held 
a series of preliminary meetings for the purpose of work- 
ing out a plan of action, they instigated deliberately, in 
the hope of securing the return of their properties and 
rights, a struggle for the weakening of the dictatorship of 
the working class and against the conquests of the Novem 
ber revolution. This struggle assumed the following forms: 


The Archbishop Zepliak, having substituted Ropp. and 
recognizing (as he admitted at the trial) in the church 


councils! formed in accordance with the Government pro- 
posals a danger to the Church hierarchy, in that they might 


'These were councils of twenty parishioners of the par 
ticular faith who collectively signed an agreement with the 
authorities whereby they obtained the church, plate, etc., 
for their religious use free of charge. 
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weaken the discipline of their congregations and hinder 
the uncontrolled administration of Church affairs by the 
head of the Church, issued instructions to the lower clergy 
forbidding them to form, or to permit the formation of, 
any such church councils, or to sign any agreement with 
the authorities regarding Church property. 

As a result of persistent agitation against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by the priests Maletsky, Butkevich, and others, 
religious Catholics, influenced by the instructions of their 
bishops, rejected the agreements in question, in consequence 
of which there followed the closing of Catholic churches 
in Petrograd in December, 1922, since these no longer had 
any guarantors for the preservation of their property. This 
closing down of the Churches was used deliberately by the 
above-named individuals to provoke rank and file Catholics 
against the Government. 

When, just before Christmas, these Petrograd Catholics 
sent a delegation to Moscow to request permission to open 
their churches for Christmas, and when this delegation re- 
turned with permission to do so, on condition that the 
Church Council signed not an agreement but only a simpli- 
fied statement, the Bishop Zepliak, having obtained these 
documents, concealed them from his parishioners and from 
the Soviet authorities in Petrograd, declaring falsely that 
the Government had refused permission for the opening of 
the churches at Christmas, thereby still further provoking 


the parishioners to open revolt against the Soviet 
authorities. 
In addition, Zepliak, foreseeing the publication of the 


decree on the expropriation of church treasures for relieving 
the famine-stricken, issued in his turn, in January, 1922, a 
circular to the whole of the Catholic clergy in Russia 
stating that such expropriation must not be permitted; 
and in reply to a request from the Yaroslav priest Ruth- 
ovsky forbade him by telegraph to give up any valuables or 
to give a list of such valuables to the local authorities. 
Simultaneously, this same group of priests, with Zepliak 


at their head, organized in Petrograd frequent meetings 
at which were discussed questions of a purely political 
nature, such as the nature of Communism, the program 


of the Communist party, and plans were worked out for 
further resistance to the Soviet Government and for drag- 
ging their parishioners into this struggle. For this purpose 
they published by their joint efforts and at their own ex- 
pense the illegal journal, Mogilev Khronika, in Polish, 
directed entirely against the Soviet Government. Resolu- 
tions were also adopted which they subsequently proceeded 
to put into operation. 

The inspirer of all these meetings was the prelate But- 
kevich, who presented written political reports, lectures, 
and plans on the struggle of the Catholic clergy against 
the Soviet authorities and indicating various possible 
methods to be pursued in this struggle. 

Thus, at the beginning, while waiting for instructions 
from Rome and for help from Warsaw, and in order to 
gain time, it was decided, on the recommendation of But 
kevich, to adopt dilatory tactics in negotiating with the 
Soviet Government. Subsequently, it was decided to take 
the offensive, and as far as possible to provoke the parish- 
ioners to action. The result of these activities was the 
resistance, under the direction of the above-named priests, 
of the parishioners to the closing of the Petrograd Catholic 


churches. Thus, in a whole series of churches (enumerated 
by the judge), under the direction of the above-named 


priests, there was violent resistance to the carrying out of 
the orders of the authorities. Besides this the prelate But- 
kevich, at the celebration in Moscow of the opening of the 
first Polish mission, sent, together with others, a telegram 
to the Polish Government expressing his loyalty to this 
Government, although he himself was and is a Russian and 
not a Polish citizen. 

In addition, all the accused priests declared at the trial 
that they considered themselves responsible and subject 
to the decisions of the Roman Pope, not only as regards 
their religious practices, but also as regards the expropri- 
ated and nationalized Church property, in spite of the fact 
that the Papal instructions were in direct opposition to 
the Soviet decrees. Similarly, these same priests declared 


at the trial that in spite of clause 121 of the Criminal 
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Code—read at the trial—they taught and would continue 
to give children (in groups or classes) religious instruction, 
and that they refused to recognize or to carry out the law 
forbidding such teaching. In view of all that has been 
said above, the Supreme Court has found guilty: 

1. Ian Giatzintovitch Zepliak and Constantine Tuliano 
vitch Butkevich of deliberate direction of the counter- 
revolutionary activities described above, by organizing the 
Petrograd Catholic clergy to resist the Soviet authority, to 
weaken the proletarian dictatorship, to restore the former 
property rights of the Church; and of the instigation of the 
parishioners to rise against the Soviet authorities, which, as 
a result of the religious prejudices of these parishioners, led 
to revolts and the refusal to carry out the Soviet laws— 
the penalties for which crimes are provided in paragraphs 
69, 149, and 121 of the Criminal Code. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE SENTENCE 

The following was the decision of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee with regard to the sentences on 
Zepliak and Butkevich: 

(1) The trial of Zepliak has proved that Zepliak’s actions 
were clearly and intentionally detrimental to the interests 
of the working class and to the fundamental conquests of 
the proletarian revolution. His action, having been car- 
ried out by the wilful exploitation of the law on the liberty 
of conscience for all forms of religion, forms a_ serious 
crime, for which, in a revolutionary republic still sur- 
rounded by numerous enemies, there can be no other pun 
ishment than that promulgated by the court which tried 
Zepliak. But, taking into account the fact that Zepliak 
was the head of a church that had been persecuted in 
Tsarist days and in the bourgeois Republic, and seeing 
that the carrying out of the sentence which he fully de- 
served might appear to the uncultured sections of R. S. F. 


S. R. Catholics, whose religious superstitions had been 
exploited by Zepliak and his subordinates, as an act of 


persecution directed towards the head of their reiigion, the 
A. R. C. E. C. decides to substitute for the death sentence 
ten years imprisonment with strict isolation. 

(2) As regards Butkevich, who combined his criminal 
activities based on religion with direct and evident counter 
revolutionary activities, which he pursued in direct contact 
with foreign bourgeois governments hostile to the Soviet 
Republic, and who utilized his position as priest for definite 
acts of treachery against the State, no mitigation of sen- 
tence can be permitted. 

President of the A. R. C. E. C., M. KALInin. 
Secretary, T. SAPRANOV. 
Kremlin, Moscow, March 29, 1923. 


FREE TRADE AND PEACE 


PRIZE COMPETITION OF THE NORWEGIAN NOBEL 
INSTITUTE 

The Norwegian Nobel Institute at Christiania announced 
in 1919 an international competition for books on the fol- 
lowing subject: An Account of the History of the Free-Trade 
Movement in the Nineteenth Century and Its Bearings on 
the International Peace Movement. The essays could be 
written in English, French, German, or in one of the: Scan- 
dinavian languages. The author of the eventual prize essay 
wus to receive a prize of 5,000 Norwegian The 
essays were to be sent in to the Nobel Institute not later 
than August 1, 1922. 

Nine manuscripts were submitted from Europe and Amer- 
ica. A jury composed of Thy. Aarum, Professor of Economy 
in the University of Christiania; Dr. A. Restad, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; R. Moe, Secretary to the Nobel 
Committee; and J. Worm-Miiller, Councillor of the Nobel 
Institute, lecturer in the university, have now rendered the 
following decision: 


crowns, 
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Of the nine works submitted, short and 


eannot be taken seriously into consideration. 


some are very 


Two can be 
regarded as essays on the subject, and only three may be 
regarded as more significant works. 

Four of the manuscripts submitted deserve no further 
consideration. The fifth, a work by an American author, 
E. L. W., 149 pages, with bibliography, presents in popular 
form a history of the more important phases of free trade. 
The author makes, however, no efforts to discuss the real 
There is no scientific grasp of the subject. The 
In some short 


problems. 
whole work has a quite general character. 
chapters the progress of the peace societies and the peace 
movement, particularly in America and England, 
sketched, but these sections would have found a better place 
in a popular sketch of the history of the peace movement. 
The point of view claimed by the subject, viz., the free- 
trade principles seen in relation with the peace ideas in the 
nineteenth century, appears not to have been envisaged by 
the author. His work must accordingly be judged quite 
unsatisfactory. f 

A German work by A. W., 106 pages, discloses the author 
He clearly has 


are 


as evidently a scientifically trained scholar. 
an understanding of the problems raised by 
beyond the popular 
and 


the proposed 
subject and also makes efforts to go 
ideas. He looks upon the subject from a 
philosophical point of view; he attempts to study the inter- 
play between the politico-economic and the intellectual cur- 
trace 


historical 


rents, between liberalism and cosmopolitanism, and 
the fate of the intellectual ideas in the practical politics of 
the nineteenth century. He goes, however, too far in this 
direction, the philosophical point of view being emphasized 
at the of the political and treatment 
necessary to the subject. Short as the essay is, it 


expense economic 
cannot 
give an adequate expression of the author's large views. He 
has made no really historical or scientific contribution to 
the matter, but has laid an incontestably interesting ground- 
work for a future work. 

French work of 583 
pages, bears evidence of considerable study. The author 
possesses a rather extensive literary knowledge; he has not, 
however, had recourse to sources as yet unexplored; nor has 
an independent and novel treat- 
author is, above all, a historian. 


“Par hominibus bona voluntatis.” a 


he succeeded in giving us 
ment of the subject. The 
In a higher degree than the German writer mentioned below, 
he is capable of seeing the main lines of the economic cur- 
rents. He goes, however, too far back into history and ad- 
vances too near the present moment. Almost a third of the 
work is devoted to the history of commerce from antiquity, 
through the Middle Ages and the modern times up to the 
end of the eighteenth century; about 100 pages to recent 
commercial policies and the economic struggles during and 
after the World War. Rather than a solution of the ques- 
tion proposed by the Nobel Institute, the author may, per- 
haps, be said to have given a general history of interna- 
tional commerce. As such, his work doubt 
great merits, not least through its literary form. 
of style, this work is, perhaps, the best of the essays sub- 
mitted. It is clear and readable; perhaps, however, 
profound or original. 


no 


POSSeSSeS 


In point 


less 


No large interest in the other side of the subject, the bear- 
ings of free trade on the peace movement, is shown by the 
author. In the rather few places where he touches on this 
matter, he treats the question in organic connection with the 
general history of free trade, which might, perhaps, be an 
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‘ 
advantage. But the problem has no independent rdle in his 
work; it assumes a rather episodic character, and there is 
in it Thus, this work of consid 
erable merit offers no satisfactory treatment of the object 

“Free Trade work of 
614 pages, is an elaborate study, consisting of three parts. 
Part 1, relatively short, is of a purely theoretical character, 
where the author discusses the justice and practicability of 
free-trade principles. 


no new scientific research. 


the Great Peacemaker,” a German 


This part suffers, however, from an 
absolute and abstract manner of treatment, and is in reality 
Part 2, the main 
section of the work, presents the history of the free-trade 
movement in the nineteenth century. Part 3 
relations of free trade to the peace movement. 

Much work has, no doubt, been bestowed on the historical 
part of this essay. 


only a résumé of the old liberal doctrine. 


sketches the 


The author has used the older French 
and German literature on the subject, but has not explored 
new materials. He pushes his documentation too far. The 
work is weakened by the fact that the author has not made 
use of English sources. In the places where he deals with 
the history of free trade and the peace movement in Eng- 
land, the country which has, no doubt, the greatest impor- 
tance for the present subject, he only refers to the relatively 
The 
historical part is very detailed, full of technicalities, but, on 
the whole, rather fragmentary and suffers from want of 
large lines. The author makes in a high measure use of the 
philosophical formulation of the ideas; but in return 
misses a sound political and economic grasp of the matter. 
The part of the work which should deal with the relations 
of the free-trade movement to the international peace move- 


few existing French translations of English literature. 


one 


ment is unsatisfactory. On the basis of some sentences from 


Cobden and other pacifist free traders, the author sets up as 


axioms, that the free commercial intercourse between the 
nations is a necessary condition for universal peace; and, 
rice versa, that peace is necessary for commerce. These 


maxims are not further examined. The author considers it 
as his principal task to sketch the peace activities of the 
leading free traders. <A historical examination of the rela- 
tions between the two movements, political and moral, is 
not gven by the author. Although his extensive work is, in 
several respects, of considerable merit and must have cost 
much pains to its author, it cannot be recommended for the 
prize. 

An English work of 216 pages is shorter than the preced 
different both with 
Instead of presenting a de- 


ing works and designed in a manner, 
regard to form and to matter. 
tailed historical description of the progress of free trade, the 
author wants to pursue the causal connection between the 
principles of free trade and protection on one side and peace 
and war on the other. He is of the opinion that there exists 
no inevitable connection, either positive or negative, between 
free trade and peace. 
ferred to set for himself the humbler task of examining the 
cases where the phenomena of international commerce have 


been more or less obviously connected with the issues of 


He has, therefore, as he says, pre- 


peace or-war. 
In an analytical exposition he further attempts to estab 
lish what effects these movements may have had on the in- 


tercourse among nations, and on the basis of the results 


obtained he further tries to show under what conditions a 
policy based on free-trade principles may promote the peace- 
ful relationships of nations. 

The author thus has limited the subject. 


In his laudable 
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efforts to free himself from any preconceived doctrinary 
views of the phenomena of history, he has, to a certain de- 
gree, arrived to a rather cautious view of them, and his 
picture of the historical progress of the intellectual currents 
is, therefore, not quite complete. He only discusses the more 
important phases of the development; in his documentation 
he only refers to the principal data. His sources are of a 
secondary character. A treatment based on the examina- 
tion of the rich original materials is not here given at all. 
Thus, even this work, which is in some respects very meri- 
torious, independent, and often brilliant, cannot be regarded 
as a wholly satisfactory answer to the proposed subject. 

The committee has thus decided not to give the prize to 
any of the essays submitted. But the last-mentioned Eng- 
lish essay is in several respects such an independent and 
meritorious work that it is recommended for publication in 
the series, “Publications de l'Institut Nobel norvégien.” 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE FRENCH CoURT-MARTIAL AT WERDEN sentenced 
ten German leaders in the Ruhr to varying fines and 
terms of imprisonment. Among those sentenced was 
the head of the famous Krupp works at Essen.  Fol- 
lowing are the sentences passed: Herr Krupp Von Boh- 
len, 15 years’ imprisonment and 100,000,000 marks fine ; 
Herr Bruhn, 10 years’ imprisonment and 100,000,000 
marks fine; Herr Oesterle, 15 years’ imprisonment and 
100,000,000 marks fine; Herr Hartwig, 15 years’ im- 
prisonment and 100,000,000 marks fine; Herr Bauer 
(not present), 20 years’ imprisonment and 100,000,000 
marks fine; Herr Schoeffer (not present), 20 years’ im- 
prisonment and 100,000,000 marks fine; Herr Kuntz 
(not present), 20 years’ imprisonment and 100,000,000 
marks fine; Herr Schroppler, 20 years’ imprisonment 
and 100,000,000 marks fine; Herr Gross, ten years’ im- 
prisonment and 50,000,000 marks fine; Herr Miiller, 
a member of the Workmen’s Council, six months’ im- 
prisonment. A Reuter message from Werden says: 


All the accused were found guilty of the charge of con- 
spiracy against the security of French troops and a dis- 
turbance of public order. The verdict was unanimous ex- 
cept in the case of Herren Krupp and Bruhn, where the 
verdict was given by three votes to two. The crowd in the 
court received the sentence in cold silence and with stupe- 
faction. 


MARSHAL FocH HAS JUST COMPLETED his visit to the 
Polish capital, made on the occasion of the celebration 
of Poland’s independence. In an interview with a 
representative of the Figaro, the Marshal summed up 
his impressions of Warsaw in the following words: 

I am amazed at what I have seen. I have observed im- 
mense progress made in the military sphere and in that of 
social organization. This country has discovered .in itself 
the elements of a new Poland, strong and prosperous. 


LEPROSY CURE HAS JUST BEEN ANNOUNCED in Eng- 
land. It consists of an oil extracted from the seeds of 


an orange-like fruit that grows in Burma and Siam. It 
is estimated that there are at least two million lepers in 
the world today. 
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EGYPTIAN EGGS SEEM TO BE A DELICACY in the United 
Kingdom. Out of a total exportation of over 160 
million eggs from Egypt last year, the United Kingdom 
took 157 million. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND, on their recent 
visit to Italy, were greeted in Rome by a tremendous 
popular ovation. The British sovereigns visited the 
Vatican and were received with a surpassing ceremony 
by the Pope. The official organ of the Vatican, in 
commenting on this visit, said: 

The meetings of King George III, Queen Victoria, and 
King Edward VII with the Pope always produced beneficial 
religious and social results, because Rome and England rep- 
resent in the religious and political field the same tradi- 
tions of prudnce, tolerance, and equity. British 
which increased as a result of the war, rules big portions 
of the world and intertwines with Vatican interests. King 
George and the Pope cherish equally the desire for peace 


power, 


among individuals and nations. 


Signor Mussouint AND PROFESSOR GENTILE, his Min- 
ister of Education, have drafted a program for physical 
exercise in the schools of Italy. Henceforth all the 
boys and girls in the schools will be required to spend 
two mornings a week in the playground. New play- 
grounds will be provided immediately and more added 
yearly until all schools have adequate facilities for out- 
of-door exercise and games. The Italians have always 
heen famous fencers and horsemen; but until very 
lately no out-of-door games have been played from one 
end of Italy to the other. This introduction of play 
and physical training is one of the most far-reaching 
reforms introduced by Mussolini. 


THe 357TH GerMANn Mepica Coneress, held recently 
in Vienna, devoted one of its principal sessions to the 
consideration of the “brain grippe,” a disease which 
has attracted much attention in the last few years. It 
has been found to be one of the most dangerous accom- 
paniments of influenza epidemics, which have become 
so common and widespread since the war. <A report on 
the “brain grippe” was presented by Dr. Nonne, the 
famous Hamburg neuralogist, who had just returned 
from Moscow, where he was one of the physicians in 
attendance on Lenin. 


Proressor WINCENTY OsIkOWSKI, of Warsaw, 
Poland, proposes the establishment of a “Sanatorium 
for Souls,” in which the method of treatment would be 
as follows: 

1. Absolute peate and entire absence of any cares. 

2. The Christian religion in the original spirit of 
Christianity, filled with love, fraternity, and simplicity. 

3. Sericus religious music that soothes suffering; 
strengthening and ennobling the character. 

!, Social hygiene: religious-social teaching on the 
fraternity of units and peoples, as being the sole escape 
from the atmosphere of present hatred. 

Such a sanatorium, reads the announcement, 
particularly indispensable in Europe, where the germs 
of tribal hatred have developed into a raging epidemic.” 


“is 
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IN HONOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL WoMEN’s Day 
March 8—the Soviet Government passed a special cde- 
cree reducing the sentences on certain classes of women 
workers serving various terms of imprisonment, 


FIGURES RECENTLY PUBLISHED show that there are 
2,000,000 orphan children in Russia at the present 
time. 

THe MANITOBA PROVINCIAL POLICE has been recog- 


nized with the view of making extensive preparations 
for combating the activities of rum-runners along the 
frontier between Canada and the United States. High- 
powered motor cars, carrying machine-guns, will be used 
by the border patrol, in addition to motor-cycles and 
similar means of rapid transportation. All vehicles 
crossing the frontier will be searched, and announce- 
ments have been posted that automobiles which fail to 
stop after a signal from the patrol will be fired upon. 


THe SOUTHERN ILLITERACY CONFERENCE, which held 
its sessions in Little Rock, Arkansas, has set for itself 
an extensive program for the eradication of illiteracy 
in the Southern States. This program calls for efforts 
designed to effect a complete disappearance of illiteracy 
in the fourteen States represented at the Conference 
by 1930, 


A MEXICAN AIRPLANE LINE has been established for 


service between Mexico City and Nuevo Laredo. ‘Two 
planes were put into service on May 15. 
TWo INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST ORGANIZATIONS, at a 


Congress held in Hamburg, decided upon a program 
of consolidation for the furtherance of the Socialist 
cause on an anti-Communist basis. Delegates from the 
chief European countries and from the political Labor 
Party of the United States numbered over 600. Otto 
Wels, of the German party, presided. Arthur Hender- 
son, Thomas Sidney Webb, Tom Shaw, and Mr. Wall- 
head, from England: Jean Longuet, M. Bracke, and 
M. Grumbach, from France; Emile Vandervelde, from 
Belgium; Victor Adler, from Austria, and Mr. Abram- 
ovitch, representing the Russian Menshevists, were 
prominent among the delegates, and many noteworthy 
German leaders were, of course, present. 

A FRONTIER DISPUTE BETWEEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND 
HunGary has led to a series of sharp negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. A Czechoslovak customs 
official was recently murdered, and the Prague Govern- 
ment charges the Hungarian police with the crime. 
The Hungarian Government, however, contends that 
the murder was committed by smugglers. 


Jvuty 1 WILL BE THE BEGINNING of a new influx of 
immigration into the United States. On that date 
the new fiscal year will begin and immigration quotas 
will again be applied. During the twelve months from 
that date, 358,000 aliens will be eligible for admission 
into the country. It is estimated by the immigration 
authorities that no less than 230,000 of these aliens will 
be the wives, children, or other relatives of the immi- 
grants already domiciled here. 
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THE PRE-WAR DEPENDENCI rik UNirep States 
upon Germany for dyes has been completely destroyed 
by the war, in the opinion of American experts. It is 
claimed that the American dye 
stimulated since 1914, has made such enormous strides, 
both in the quantity and tne quality its output, 
that practically all the dves that were formerly 
ported from Germany can 
this side of the Atlantic. 
fortunate in of the 
industries are still more 
not have been able, in any event, to supply the American 
market 


ol 


industry, fostered and 
of 
im 
now be manufactured on 
This is considered especially 
view fact that the German chemical 


or less disorganized and would 


in the same measure as before the war. 


TRANSJORDANIA, AN ARAB TERRITORY lying between 
the river Jordan and the frontiers of Arabia. is soon to 
be recognized as an independent State. The League 
of Nations has already decided that this territorv is not 
included in the Palestine mandate, though the decision 
for its complete independence still rests with the Coun- 
cil of the League. 


THE PROPOSAL MADE BY THE Brivis) ADMIRALTY 
for the construction of a fortified naval base at Singa 
pore has met with strong opposition in the House of 
The project an expenditure 
nearly fifty million dollars, and a critic of the project 
in the House declared that it would be madness for the 
government to spend that money at the time when the 
city of London is still left unprotected from air attacks. 
In presenting the project to the House, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty stated that the need of the new base is 
largely due to the fact that Great Britain is not in a 
position to have a large battle fleet in the Pacific. “In 
all these waters,” he said, “with such immense conse 
quence to this ¢ untry from a strategical pot of view 
and for the defense of the Empire,” Great Britain is 
“absolutely helpless and reliant upon the good will” of 
Japan, which he characterized as a ‘*friendly and lately 
allied power.” | 


Commons. involves 


ol 


Ar tuk Bririsuh Economic CoNrereNch fall 
Australia will demand preference for its foodstuffs on 
the British markets. Notice to that effect has 
given by the Australian Government, which is seeking 
support for its program in the other British dominions. 
It is doubtful, that Canada will 
be in favor of such a policy, for her present government 
considers that it is against the interests of the domin 
ions to demand the imposition of duties 
favor of their products unless such preference is given 


next 


heen 


considered however, 


customs In 


by the British people of its own accord. 

ARGENTINA BENEFITING BY THE INCREASED MI- 
GRATION since the war, according to a report of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Company, which estimates the immigra 
tion of the year 1922 at 152,400 and the emigration at 


Is 


66.973. An estimate of the immigration during 1921, 
published in the Revista de Economia y Finanzas, is 
142,435. 

THe FIFTIETH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Workers was held in Washington, D. C., May 16-23. 


Nearly 4,000 delegates registered, 
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The program of subjects for discussion was large and 
inclusive. The evening meeting which opened the con- 
ference Wednesday, May 16, was addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the organization, Mr. Homer Folks, and by 
Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, who spoke on “Social 
Welfare, a Factor in International Relations.” 

Of the following days, Thursday was devoted to 
Health; Friday, to /ndustry ; Saturday, to Law and Gov- 
ernment; Sunday, The Church; Monday, The Home; 
Tuesday, The School; and Wednesday, Public Opinion. 

On the morning of each of these days there were eight 
or more group meetings, discussing Various phases of the 
subject for the day, and a general session, often with 

The afternoons were 
kindred groups, and there 


several overtlow meetings, OC- 
cupied with meetings of 
were each evening a general session and an overflow 
meeting in some of the large halls of the city. 

More than thirty organizations, committees 
groups allied interests held meetings coincident 
with the conference, 

If, as Miss Julia Lathrop, former chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of labor, asserted, 
years, these great 


and 


of 


poverty should be abolished in 25 
meetings of alert and earnest social workers ought to 
be a large factor in the consummation of that, as well 


as of other much-desired results. 


Tre Russians are reported to be sending cargoes of 
rye for the benefit of the Ruhr population. 
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Heidenstam. 
Wharton 
Foundation. 


Trans- 
Stork. 
Two 


CHARLES MEN. By Verner von 
lated from the Swedish by Charles 
New York, American-Scandinavian 
volumes. 


THE 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation publishes a series 
of classics in the belief “that greater familiarity with the 
chie? literary monuments of the North will help Americans 
to a better understanding of Scandinavians, and thus serve 
to stimulate their co-operation to good ends.” 

Quite apart from that general consideration, however, the 
present two volumes by Heidenstam are of special signifi- 
cance. Written before the World War and published in 
the midst of it, the work gathers up threads of historic story 
which are woven into tales of the people of Charles XII of 
Sweden. 

He was a gloomy and precocious boy-king, this Charles of 
Sweden, with a rigid morality in private life, but a cruelly 
passionate obstinacy in publie life. Tragic in its absolute 
logic, the career of this “Madman of the North” plunges 
down crag after crag and becomes the tragedy of all Sweden, 
It lends itself readily to epic treatment. 

Charles was full of the martial ambition of his ancestors. 
In his struggle with Peter the Great of Russia and his 
allies, he became inflated with his own first unexpected 
successes. Then he obstinately carried the war on too long. 
He missed the point when, with a few concessions, he might 
have terminated it with little He would retain all 
of the Swedish Empire or lose all. And the struggle 
dragged on. Through suffering, starvation, and brutalities, 
all Sweden became enfeebled. 

But the Swedish people were not fitted by nature to 
maintain a great military monarchy. They were mostly an 
agricultural folk, much seattered, heavily taxed, and over- 
ridden by a grasping aristocracy. They were essentially 
a brave but gentle people. To such, the callousness that 
comes from long deprivation and warfare is a_ strange 
hardness, an unusual bestiality. 


loss. 
so 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, 
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In this work the author has not tried to give a continued 
narrative. He has instead given a collection of exquisitely 
written short grouped about the wars of King 
Charles. We have glimpses of peasant soldiers and their 
sweethearts or their grandmothers; of camp-followers, of 
captives in Turkish harems, of hardened soldiers who are 
afraid to go downstairs in the dark. In the midst of loyalty 
and stark courage Comes an unexpected brutality, or a sud 
den gentleness, or a swift glimpse into a homesick heart. 

In some way, Heidenstam has been able to make the war 
tlways horrible; but the Charles men are always human 
and tragic. He has seen with the vision of the poet and 
the artist; his technic is in harmony with the historical 
atmosphere. In literary quality the book compares favor 
ably with the best of Russian and French short stories. It 
attains its double purpose—it helps to a better understand- 
ing of early eighteenth century Sweden: it serves to em- 
phasize the hopeless tragedy of war. 
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Here is a seasoned analysis by a careful scholar, professor 
of international law since 1915 at Princeton University. 
The book is an excellent supplement to his former work en- 
titled “International Realities.” If one wishes a brief and 
readable account of the rise of nationalism, the first chapter 
of this book will be welcomed. Elsewhere in the text the 
author shows the evil effects of our general ignorance of 
international society, and we must agree with him that the 
nature of the State, the interests of the State, and the laws 
governing and controlling these interests are for the most 
part a closed book, at least to the man on the street. The 
same thing is true of international laws. If there be a 
certain lack of coherence in the arrangement of the chapters, 
the value of the content of each chapter remains. Chapter 
15, which is the last chapter of the book, entitled “Impon 
derables,” places loyalty, patriotism, economie ambition, 
emotions, racial problems, public opinion, and religion before 
us in fresh light. Readers may not agree with the definition 
that religion “is the personal adjustment of man to the 
universe”; but in our cynical times it is an encouragement 
to read the words of a man who is satisfied that he has 
found the essence of religion, of thought, “a common plat- 
form for mystics, philosophers, scientists, statesmen, and 
all earnest souls who strive honestly to solve the ultimate 
problem of the human race.” 
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A little book, of a size suitable to tuck in the pocket; 
written in the modern short-sentence style so easy to read, 
but above all imbued with a message of good will and in- 
formation about the English, this essay of Dr. Jefferson's 
will be sure to have a wide reading. 

First we see ourselves through English eves, and the pic- 
ture is real, it being the reasonable thing for British eyes 
to think they see. It is not an altogether flattering one, but 
Dr. Jefferson makes it clear why the British public should 
be led to picture it thus. 

Then we see the English through kindly, appreciative eyes 
and we see an England which we can understand. 

Possibly the most delightful chapter of the book is that 
in which Mr. Lloyd George is delineated. 

As would be natural to a preacher in one of the large 
New York churches, the religious life of Great Britain is 
the dominant note of several chapters. A contrast between 
British and American ways of doing things in church and in 
political life is graphically drawn. 

The ignorant man, the insolent jingo, the unscrupulous 
journalist, the greedy commercial exploiter, and the mili- 
tary-naval expert are the five fingers of the hand that is 
crushing the world, according to Dr. Jefferson. Especially 
do they work an evil work when they come between those 
of brothers—England and America. 
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